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Come to think of it, we allowed a couple of admen to take control 
of this issue, and we are still smiling. 

Jaideep Varma called us from the blue 14 months ago with a 
simple request: he wanted to interview Lucky Ali. He 


made out his case with 


passion and vigour: don’t pay me, 


he said, but give me six pages. The music company that 
represented Ali, however, didn’t share his enthusiasm. 
Show us the circulation figures, the PR lady said. Varma 
didn’t even bother to check with us, and that was that. 
His first piece - a searing appraisal of the Indian pop 
scene which held out Ali as one of the few “rays of light”, 


appeared in Gentleman 


a couple of months later. This was 


followed by a series of profiles of master songwriter- 


singers which continue: 


s to appear in Gentleman. 


Meanwhile, Leslie Mathew had already made a quiet entry on our 
review pages. He had posted us a letter the old fashioned 
way, seeking to contribute music reviews. And no, he did 


not leave a telephone number. The letter was promising 


enough to solicit a draft. He sent us his first copy four 


days before our closing 


date. We didn’t bother to confirm 


with him, we just printed it. 


Jaideep Varma was, and still is, 


the creative director of Mumbai- 


based advertising agency Cornerstone. Till recently, 
Leslie Mathew was a copywriter at Options, a division of 


Trikaya Grey. Starting 


this month, he is a senior feature 


writer at Gentleman. To Varma, goes the credit of 
conceiving this issue, and though by virtue of his late 
entry to this exercise, Mathew has not been able to 


contribute much copy, 


great zeal and affection. 


leman has been accused, in 


e has put together this issue with 


the past, of elitism vis-a-vis Indian 


popular culture. Such insinuations are not only ill- 
founded but grossly unjust. There is only one reason why 
you would not find Indian music in this issue. Actually 
two, to let you in on a secret. First, Indian music demands 


an entire issue to itself: 
western music first. You 
i 
uing our endeavour to s 


Second, we were ready with 
uu can look forward to a special 


ue on Indian music next year. 


howcase the best of contemporary 


ideas, we begin a new column, ‘Idea Inc’., by Delhi-based 
equity analyst Devanghsu Datta. This column will dwell 


on business ideas that have transformed the way we live. 
“The best business ideas,” says Datta, whose past profes- 


man nature.” 


GEN 


ons include chess and merchant banking, 
also the simplest. They are completely 
bvious once they have been implemented 
they evolve out of an understanding 
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Contributors 


After spending over 10 years in 
| advertising as a copywriter, 
Jaideep Varma, 32, insists that 
this projectis the only worthwhile 
thing he’s done in his life. He sees 
itas the best tribute he could pay 
toall these musicians who some- 
how enriched his life more than 
anything else. He would be delighted, he says, if he 
could successfully introduce a few of them to new lis- 
teners. 


The first records Sagar Chowdhury, 
25, ever purchased were absolutely ir- 
relevant, but he doesn’t want you to 
make the same mistakes. A marketing 
writer/editor in Chicago, Illinois, Sagar 
is passionate about music, especially 
when it comes to introducing great _ 
music to unfamiliar ears. He believes 
these albums represent the soundtrack to the ever- 
elusive, perfect life. He hopes you enjoy them. 


David Timothy listens to the Blues 
and folk-rockandissold outonthe’60s 
musicscene. HesingsGospelwithgod- 
help-me-the-devil's-got-me-by-the- 
ankles fervour and works with an NGO. 
based in Bangalore; he also reviews 

< books and music for various publica- 
tions. 


Louis Banksis india'sbest known jazz 
musician and one of the pioneers of 
the jazz movement in the country. He 
has performed extensively with great 
international artistes such as Eddie 
Henderson, Eddie Daniels, Charlie 
Mariano, Yolande Bavan, Pandit 
Hariprasad Chaurasia, Ustad Zakir 
Husain and Sultan Khan. The crown- 
ing moment of his career, he says, was touring India 
with the legendary jazz musician Dizzy Gillespie. 


Sunil Sampat has been an avid 
jazz listener since the 'SOs. Ade- 
cade-long stint in the US in the 
‘60s exposed him to innumer- 
' able concerts, recitals, jam ses- 
sions and jazz festivals and live 
performances by jazz greats. He 
remembers meeting Jon 
Hendricks after one of his perfor- 
mances. Sampat recalls, “He gave me a one-word jazz 
poem: ‘Listen’. | have taken that to heart.” 


Anjan Ray is a scientist by train- 
ing, works with a multinational 
company as a business manager 
andisamediapersonatheart. He 
has been a freelance broad- 
caster, compere and disc jockey . 
with All India Radio from 1979 to 
1996 as well as a freelance jour- v 

nalist. He also writes scripts and 

develops concepts for Sunder Mohini Creations -- 
which specialise in documentary films on technology 
and medicine. He is an active member of Sabrang, a 
Mumbai-based group committed to demystification 
of the classical arts. 


>» 


Mind-stirrer 
The cover story on mind 
(Mindware, September 1999)re- 
allystirred me up. Ihavedecided 
toadopt the strategies you men- 
tioned since I havea tremendous 
desire to succeed in lifeand, I be- 
F capable ofachiev- 
Tam moving step 
s my goal. I 


ing, intuition, information pro- 
cessing, problem-solving techniques interesti 
Amit Tem 


ikar, on e-mail 


Faces and aces 

Gentleman never ceases to amaze me. If time permits I go 
through all articles of my interest at a stretch. 1 get involved 
mainly because the language is different. The July issue (Great 
actorsofourtimes), with so many “faces” an "was delight- 
fal, forthe mind aswell as forthe eyes. Iwasalso impressed with 


the discussion between Dr Rafiq Zakariaand B G Deshmukh 
(Beyond Kargil August 1999). Wenecedsuch confident, strong, 
level-headed, intellectuals to take up the India-Pakistan issue. 
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The problem would dissolve in no time, considering how po- 

litical diplomacy, for selfish reasons, can distorta situation like 

Kashmir. We need to encourage Dr Zakaria on his stand. 
Preeti Garud, Mumbai 


Iread a little of TS Eliot... 

The fiction by Suketu Mehta (Seasons of the Day, June 
1999) was excellent. The prose was poetic and not prosaic, 
One thing that struck me was that it was heavily influenced 
by T'S Eliot’s poems The Preludes and Love Song. Everyone 
needs inspiration. You have to be inspired by someone, you 
have to havea guru, but that does not mean that you do some- 
thing which the guru has already done. In future, I am ex- 
pecting something original from him. 

Raj Dutta, on e-mail 


The world of Niradbabu 
Tagree with Farrukh Dhondy that 
writings did not display the self-pity of “displacement and 
exile” as they celebrated the internationalising of the Indian 
mind and sensibility through British colonialism (The five- 
foot giant, September 1999). Itwas part of Niradbabu's world 
— synthesising the European and Indian cultures/litera- 
tures. It was amazing how he coped with these two entirely 
different cultures. When he was asked how he kept him- 
selfso agile even at 95, he replied, “My first book came out 
when Iwas around 50. Thatis the year of my birth. So to- 
dayTam only 45 years old and not 95.” Lalso agree that he 
was not English at all. He was a writer of no mean power; 
amaster of English prose who could choose his words and 
phrases which best displayed his razor-sharp wit and in 
tellect. We are proud of him. 


irad Chaudhuri’s 


Onkar Chopra, New Delhi 


Thinking man’s mag 
Tt was raining when I went out to buy your August is- 
sue (Reviving Mumbai). The vendor fumbled with the 
plastic covers and pulled out a copy of Gentleman and 
looked for the price. I said it was Rs 20. He surprised me 
byasking, “Why doesn’t this magazine sell much? It's very 
good, you know.” Ifelt like telling him thatit was probably 
not meant for everyone, but for the thinking man; for 
people who believe there is more to life than cricket, poli- 
tics and sex; for people who don’t want articles that seem 
like a hurriedly made sandwich butlike a gourmet meal put 
together painstakingly; for people who are confident 
enough to criticise themselves and have enough self-doubt 
to make themselves want to grow. Instead, I told him, 
“probably because it is too good.” More power to you. 
P Katariya, Caleutta 


Inour September 1999 issue, in the ‘Brand News" column, 
the photographs of the “Dash!” Watch by Titan and “Pan 
America” were interchanged. The error is regretted. 

Editor 
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DRINK 


The Scots invented whisky, right? Think 


again 


Ris 1s 1 THAT GENTLEMEN 
would like to know about 
the world of spirits? 


Weiting a new column is always a little 
some. Aimed at a group of chaps 
whose grey cells are fairly well-oiled, 
J, you get the picture. 

Pitched deep in thought, a little 
gnawed at the brain. Rum. Fat 
ace, said another voice. The man of 
has moved on, Whisky, better still 
+h, is probably more like it. Point 
. And so, let us begin our 
ture with the amber potation of 
so many are enamoured. 

The origins of whisky are somewhat 
, lost in the mists of Ireland, 
to the annoyance of Scottish 
The Irish, it is believed, were 
to distil a spirit from grain - as 
from grapes or any other fruit. 
was then taken from Ireland to 
d in the early 
Je Ages. But then, 
believed that the 
selves lived in 
and moved to 


AD, taking 

them the 
sge beatha - 
, the Gaelic 


The big Scotch- 
producing compa- 
nies translated this 
bootleg consump- 
tion into huge 
market potential. And so we saw a 
splurge of brands enter the Indian 
market. Unfortunately it did not occur 
to anyone that most Indians don’t 
drink ‘Scotch’, they drink ‘labels’. 
What they wanted was Johnnie 
Walker. What they got instead was 
everything but. 

Still, there’s a lot to be said for In- 
dian brands. Black Dog and Teacher's 
50- well-rounded, mellow malt blends; 
White Horse 8YO - exceptionally 
smooth and honeyed; Teacher's - ifyou 
like a full, malty flavour; Black & 
White - fora light, young blend; Long 
John - redolent with peat and smoke 
and easy on the pocket. 


Straight up or cocktails? 

Participating in two scotch 
workshops conducted by two very 
knowledgeable brand ambassadors has 
inculcated in me a respect for Scotch, 
hitherto non-existent. Both Tom 
Thompson from Johnnie Walker and 
Jim Barr from Teacher’s taught me that 
to understand the great diversity of 
Scotch whisky, one needs to look for 
the flavours that are underneath the 
apparent. Unfortunately, the large 
majority of us kill our taste buds with 
excessive smoking, losing the whisky 
completely. 

On the subject of Scotch on the 
rocks - freezes the b out of the 
whisky! But hey, that’s the 
way a lot of people like it. 
No, Thompson and Barr 
do not recommend it 
neat, either. Just a splash 
of cold water and a swirl 
to bring out the flavour. 
There's those who will tell 
you that it is soda water 
that brings out the aroma. 
For me, there’s only one 
way to drink it - any way 
that brings you joy. 

Now, I'm sure most 
folks think whisky in 
cocktails is an absolute 


GLASS GLASS 
Old fashioned —_Old fashioned 
INGREDIENTS INGREDIENTS 
60ml 45m Scotch, 
Scotch, 15ml Campari, 
‘1 teaspoon asilice of 
powdered orange, se 
sugar, hotwatertotop ji 
aslice of GARNISH F 
orange, 2 slices of lime 
aslice of TO MAKE 
pineapple Place the 
(thin), orange slice in 
3-4 mint the glass and 
leaves muddle it with a stirrer to release 
GARNISH _ its oils. Add remaining ingredients 
Asprig of mint and steaming hot water over a 
TO MAKE metal spoon to fill half the glass. 


Place fruit slices in glass with 
sugar. Tear the mint leaves and 
add to fruit. Smash fruit and 
mint with glass stirrer. Fill glass 
with crushed ice. Pour Scotch 
over ice and stir. Place mint 
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Float the lime slices. 


Recipes from The Can't Go Wrong 
Book Of Cocktails - Shatbhi Basu, 
Published by Business 
Publications inc, Rs 500. 
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no-no. In reality, a skillful 
marrying of flavours can 
produce excellent results. 
Here are two favourites 
picked from my book - 
The Can't Go Wrong Book 
Of Cocktails. Hope you 
enjoy both - mixing and 
drinking them. Until next 
time then: cheers! y” 


Shatbhi Basu 


FILMS 


Partition and other horrors 


Deepa Mehta trivialises history, Manoj Night Shyamalan cooks 


up a scary tale 


1947 Deepa 
The trouble with this age of Mehta's 
hype is that it makes film criti- 1947 isa 
cism look like negative public- not-very- 
ity. Which is terribly wrong. Z Poe 
The purpose of a review is to of Bapsi 
see the film in the social and Sidhwa’s 
cultural context in which it ap- novel, 
pears and to be truthful to the The Ice- 
reader about whether a film Candy 
maker has executed his or her Man 


directorial intention success- 
fully. As a matter of fact, the 
greater the media blitz that sur- 
rounds a movie, the greater the 
duty of the critic to put things 
in perspective. | 

Therearecertainfilmmak- | 
ers who choose subjects, not | 
according to the narrative 
strength of the project, but the 
capacity of the subject to gener- 
ate controversy. Hence subjects 
like street kids (Salaam Bombay) 
urban India (Fire), the sexual 
history of ancient India 
(Kamasutra), the rape ofa lower 
caste woman (Bandit Queen), 
the mind ofa terrorist (Terror- 
ist). Since these subjects are in- 
trinsically topical at any given f | 
time, the film director has 
merely to shape his film to | 
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highlight the content, The cre- 
ativity ofa director is not really 
tested. 

Similarly with 1947. In an 
earlier film, Fire, director Deepa 
Mehta had demonstrated that 
she is not entirely comfortable 
with film grammar or cinematic 
poetry. Incendiary though the 
subject was, the treatment had 
little film expression - shots 
were repeated, the camerawork 
was sketchy and the film had no 
proper resolutionattheend. 1947 
isvisited by similar problems. 

The best Indian film on par- 
tition is still M S Sathyu’s Garm 
Hawa. Of course, 1947 deals 
with a different milieu - the 
mild Parsi community of 
Lahore, caught between Hin- 
dus, Muslims and Sikhs. The 
story is told from the viewpoint 
ofa little polio-afflicted Parsi 
girl who wanders down the 
streets of Lahore with her ayah 
(Nandita Das). Her education 
about human nature comes 
from the conversation and the 
amorous adventures of this 
ayah, a Hindu, who two young 
Muslim men - an ice candy 
man (Aamir Khan) and a 
maalishwalla (Rahul Khanna) - 
are in love with. The child 
watches, engrossed by the 
drama. The horror of partition 
comes, a blood-dimmed tide 
that is made all the more hor- 
tific by the bestiality of ordi- 
nary, peace-loving people. 

‘The little girl inadvertently 
ends up betraying her ayah and 
this is the horror that author 
Bapsi Sidhwa’s narrator, (in her 
novel The Ice Candy Man on 
which this film is based), can- 
not forgive herself for, even as 
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an adult years later. It is a mov- 
ing novel but Deepa Mehta’s 
adaptation of itis, frankly, bad. 

First of all, Mehta attempts 
to show the trainloads of people 
murdered during partition ona 
set. Given the scope of the trag- 
edy of 1947, this trivialises his- 
tory. If you don’t have the bud- 
get to show partition, then it 
should be demonstrated by in- 
ference and by dialogue, not by 
shoddily created visuals. Sec- 
ondly, the real story - that of the 
child and her aya/ is abandoned 
periodically during the film, in 
favour of the larger historical 
perspective. This badly short 
circuits the story. 

If 1947 is worth seeing at all, 
it is for Aamir Khan. He is so 
good as the ice candy man, that 
the audience is not even aware 
of him as this big Hindi movie 
star. He makes himself'a part of 
the ensemble of performers. 
And his ultimate betrayal of the 
little girl’s world is the only 
thing you remember, long after 
the movie is over. If Aamir 
Khan occasionally keeps doing 
roles like this it will do his artis- 
tic integrity a world of good. 
That apart, 1947s quite disap- 
pointing. As for the hype of the 
four elements - fire, earth, air 
and water - that is best left to 
Chinese astrology and not toa 
film maker who expects to be 
taken seriously. 


THE SIXTH SENSE 
This movie is heading towards 
being the most successfull horror 
film in the US since the Titanic. 
And it is made by an Indian. 
M Night Shyamalan is an 
American with ethnic origins 


growing old. Newman 
plays a retired private 
detective who is 
pulled back to work 
on one last case. It’s a 
personal favour to his 
friend, Gene Hack- 
man, a wealthy Holly- 
wood socialite and 
his glamorous actress 
wife, played by Susan 


SECOND TAKE 


Silky, sexy and 
ha polled 


Robert Benton's Twilight is 


;, sats Paul Sarandon. The job is simple: to deliver 

a film noir meditation on Newman a package to Hackman’s business as- 
life and death in Hollywood sancuas in SOciate. Things, of course, go sour. 
| Twilight Newman finds the associate dead 


when he gets there. He flees the 
scene, leaving a trail of dead bodies 
_ behind. 
Newman looks his age in Twilight. 
| What one misses is that rich, sensu- 
| Ous purr he used to speak with. His 
voice doesn’t have the texture it used 


Three ageing actors - Paul Newman, 
Gene Hackman, Susan Sarandon -and 
one ageing director Robert Benton - 
use this conventional film noir vehicle 
to ruminate about their own waning 
Powers of stardom and the perils of 


cess. When Tarzan was first re- 
leased as a comic, kids were 
forced to learn how to read for 
their own entertainment. Notso 
with the passivity of television 
watching, Still, a Walt Disney 
movie on the big screen is always 
different. Tarzan brings back 
to us the story of a human 
brought up by a female gorilla 
who encounters his own spe- 
cies with trepidation. He is ap- 


| Bruce willis with 


in India. Apparently his middle 


name; Night, wasaddedonbe- | tashyamaian'on | _palledby humans, butalso can't 
SOE NESTE Reece | EG ng help being terribly attracted toa 
canIndian culture as well. This female of the species — Jane. She 
movie is about the sixth sense, is quite unlike any female go- 
after sight, sound, smell, taste plate haseverchareda bankas 
and touch. Cole (Haley Joel with. The way their relation- 
Osment) isan eleven-year-old ship has been treated, and the 
who has this sense. He isa | pagan: lovely voice-overs, particularly 
channel through whom spirits _ the apeman Hheone ofJane’s father, a 
of people with unresolved prob- Suns eee ean 


lems express themselves. 
Ghosts, in other words. The 
boy wants to get away from 
these supernatural powers that 


professor, 
voiced by 
Nigel 
Hawthorne, 


he possesses and the only per- make the 
son who can help him is child film worth 

vchologist, Dr Crowe (Bruce alook-see. 
Willis). The Siseth Sense is an in- 


telligent and rational ghost sto 
there is such a thing). It suc- 
ceeds because Shyamalan cre- 
sa real world context for situ- 
ations that are anything but real. 


TARZAN 

Kids don’t read comic strips 
more. Animation on TV has 
en over, and something 
magical has been lostin the pro- 
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to - it just sounds old and cracked 
here. But it still is wonderful to see 
this great American actor do one last 
bow. His character was written for 
him by Benton who uses this silky, 
sexy thriller to talk about friendship, 
death, greed and loneliness. 
Hackman is unusually reserved and 
understated - he allows Newman and 
Sarandon, the femme fatale of this 
film noir - to set the film smoulder- 
ing, but it barely lights up. The plot is 
the usual hard-boiled routine and the 
meditative pace doesn’t make it 
richer; it only slows the film down. 
It's the dialogue that shines, though, 
and you know when they speak 
about compromises, betrayals, lust 
and love, they're talking about them- 
selves and four decades of a life lived 
in Hollywood. 
Pradeep Sebastian 


RUNAWAY BRIDE 
This is serious stuff. Julia Rob- 
erts and Richard Gereinamush 
movie for the first time since 
Pretty Woman. Gereisacolum- 
nist for the News of the World 
and Roberts isa woman he does 
astoryon. She has this phobia of 
weddings; more precisely, com- 
mitments of any kind. He, on 
the other hand, is this cynic 
with abroken marriage behind 
him. So he finds it funny that 
Roberts has run away from the 
altar thrice in the past. Natu- 
rally, he falls in love and decides 
to cure her by marrying her. 
Runaway Brideis an amusing 
story, alight tune on the piano, 
but it is not a symphony. The 
film doesn’t really merit the 
magical combination of the 
stars from Pretty Woman. That 
movie, though directed by the 
same Gary Marshall, was an- 
other time, another place. The 
second time you see the couple, 
the chemistry does not work. 
Julia Roberts has lost that magi- 
cal smile of hers. 

Ajit Duara 


Of neo 
conceivable 
use to your 


small brother 


panache 


OFFSHORE 


David Duchovny: Fox vs Fox 

Ina recently filed lawsuit, David Duchovny, 
scar of the 20th Century Fox series, The X-Files, 
has claimed the studio has cheated him out of a 
mega payday. 

Ina scenario worthy of the hit show itself, 
Duchovny who plays FBI agent Fox Mulder has 
alleged a “conspiracy” under which 20th Century 
Fox sold reruns of the lucrative series within the 
Fox network, instead of on the open market 
where it would 
have fetched a 
much higher 
price. Duchovny 
who gets a share 
of the show's 
profits claims this 
has lost him at 
least $ 25 million. 

Duchovny has 
also said that Fox 
“bought” series 
creator Chris 
Carter’s complic- 
ity by forking 
over millions of 
dollars in hush money as well as agreeing to 
Sankroll a new series that Carter is working on. 


Lauryn Hill: video ga-ga 


All the awards shows love Lauryn Hill. After sweeping the 
Gemmys earlier in the year, everyone's favourite hip-hop diva 
‘ed up a neat four statuettes at this year’s MTV Video Music 
is held at Gotham’s Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
Hill's video “Doo Wop (That Thing)” from the much-praised The 
Miseducation of Lauryn 
Hill album, won video of 
the year, female video, 
R&B video and art 
direction trophies. 
Following close behind 
was everybody's favourite 
dance producer, Fatboy 
Slim, with three awards - 
for direction, choreogra- 
phy and breakthrough 
video for"Praise You". 

Other winners: Ricky 
Martin and rap-metal band| 
Korn (two apiece), Will 
Smith, TLC, Garbage, 
Marilyn Manson and 
rapper Eminem. 


| Daljit Dhaliwal: 
on the air, in the news 

After everybody on the subconti- 
nent quickly claimed CNN hot- 
property Riz Khan as their own, it 
now looks like Daljit Dhaliwal’s turn. 

Dhaliwal, born in England to 
Indian parents cut her teeth at the 
BBC covering the conflict in Ireland. 
These days she’s notching up airtime. 
as a newscaster on the ITN network, 
as well as on the UK's Channel Four 
and on PBS in the US; not to mention 
building up a cult following in the US 
where she is equal parts media it-girl 
| of the moment and emblem of Cool 
| Britannia. 

Proof? Dhaliwal has featured in such magazines as Esquire, George and 
Rolling Stone (the latter waxed eloquent on her “cool intelligence and quaint 
English good-neighbourliness.”) People went one step further, ranking her 
# 37 in their ‘50 Most Beautiful People in the World’ issue. 


Stephen King: writes again 
So Stephen King got hit by a van a few weeks ago, but 
you already know that. The good newsis, the accident doesn’t 
seem to have done anything to diminish his famously prodi- 
gious output. 
His new, non-horror anthology, Hearts in Atlantis is al- 
ready topping bestseller lists. Soon to follow - a non-fiction 
> work, On Writing, 
and a novel tenta- 
tively titled From 
A Buick V8. 

After that, an- 
other non-fiction 
piece about a sea- 
son in the life of a 
baseball team and 
the next instal- 
ment in the Dark 
Tower series. 

On the film 
front, Steven 
Spielberg, no less, 
is making a 
miniseries of the 
King-Peter Straub 
novel, The Talis- 
man for ABC. 
And Imax Corpo- 
ration has 
optioned one of 
King’s short sto- 
ries, The Sun Dog. 
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WEB/Premnati Nair 


Tale of Three Cities 
‘www.nationalgeographic.com/ 
3cities/ 

A millennium special of sorts, the 
Tale of Three Cities is an extension of 
a feature that appeared in the August 
"99 issue of National Geographic 
magazine. The site showcases the 
change and continuity in urban 
lifestyles through three key Occidental 
cities, across two millennia: Alexan- 
dria in AD 1, Cordoba in 1000 AD and 
New York in 2000AD. Comparisons are drawn by looking at 
people, religion, food, communication, music, health etc. For 
instance, while olives and wine formed a light repast in Alexan- 
dria, it was oranges and figs in Cordoba and pizza and Chinese 
food in New York. 


Welcome 
to eHow 
www.eHow.com 
ADIY’s 

choice, the site 
covers a wide range - from electronics, computers and 
appliances to health, food and personal care. So, if you 
want to know what to do when your TV has no 
picture, or want to learn how to change the back- 
ground picture on your desktop computer, or how to. 
boil water in the microwave, or how to prevent 
snoring while lying on your back, head for eHow. 
‘The site allows you to personalise the page for your 
convenience and bookmark sections you wish to 
browse regularly. It also has a facility that reminds you 


of important dates. 


Reaching Out: the Evolution 
of Communication 
library.advanced.org/26451/ 

A good site to learn about how com- 
munication evolved over the ages. From 
pre-historic cave paintings and hieroglyph- 
ics to modern languages and cryptography, 
the site covers both verbal and non-verbal 
communication forms. The site also in- 
cludes a timeline that marks major mile- 
stones from 45000 
BC (i.e, the period of 
Neanderthal man) to 
the present century, 
Also included are 
write-ups on the 
Internet, mass media 


No Nags 
www.nonags.com 
freeware 


est freeware and 
then you could 


Nags. Both list 


Both follow their 


lishing Site has more listings un- 


With the entry of the Pentium Ii chip, Intel has 
stopped manufacturing the Pentium II. How- 

ever, the company still manufactures its 
Celeron chips. i 

Pentium Ill processors are being 
made available with clock speeds of 
450, 500, 550 and 600 MHz. In addi- 
tion to improved speed, the Pentium 
lll has a few extra features that make it 
an ideal chip for cyber-time applications. The 
processor has the Pé micro architecture, a 100 
MHz, multi-transaction system bus, 512K L2 cache, MMD and 70. 
new instructions, The new instructions help visibly boost com- 
puting power during advanced imaging, 3D rendering, audio, video 
and speech recognition. 

Software engineers will be able to write more efficient mul- 
timedia and graphics software especially for the Pentium Ill. 

At the user end, you will notice considerable improvements 
while gaming and during video or audio playback and Internet 


The Freeware Publishing Site 
www.newafrikaempires.com/ 


Ifyou are hunting for the lat- 


Freeware Publishing Site or No 


freeware and shareware pack- 
ages with brief descriptions of 
what you can expect from each. 


method, but their recommenda- 
tions are worth noting. While 
many of the packages are listed 
at both sites, the Freeware Pub- 


der many of the categories. 


Channel speeding 


Gallery of Obscure Patents 
www. patents.ibm.com/gallery/ 
What you will find at this site are pat- 


ented items 
that never 
shareware made it to the 
go to The marketplace, 


primarily be- 
cause there was 
no one to trans- 
ate it into saleable commodity, But some 
of the inclusions are imaginative, and a 
few even weird. For instance, you will find 
the design for a gravity powered 
airconditioner, or a flushable vehicle spit- 
toon. No doubt, the imaginative surfer can 
take off from one of these ideas and come 
up with his own wacky product idea. 


scores of 


I 


own rating 


Surfing. You will find it easier to open and browse graphics-in- 
tensive websites, work with large graphics files and in speech 
mode. In speech mode, for instance, the time gap between your 
speaking out an instruction and the computer executing it is re- 
duced visibly. 

With Pentium lil, Intel has introduced the unique alphanu- 
meric identification number that helps transaction portals on the 
Web to identify your machine. In the long run, this is expected to 
‘serve as an extra measure of security for e-Commerce and online 
banking. The broadcasting of such a unique signature code will 
also help cyber-patrols to check cyber stalking and cyber crimes 
in future. For the present, Intel have given users the option of 
deactivating the broadcast of the processor identification num- 
ber. 

Buyers of Pentium Ill-based computers ought to note one 
important point, however. As the processor is faster and more 
powerful it tends to heat up fast. So, while you don’t need 
airconditioning for this processor, it's advisable to choose a larger 
cabinet for better heat dissipation. 
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HUYS: 


ZEGNA FOR MEN 
Ifyou liked the suits Keanu 
Reeves wore in The Devil's 
Advocate or the ones Will 
Smith had on in Enemy of the 
State, the good news is, you 
can now get them right here 
Ermenegildo Zegna, 
FTtaly’s hottest mens- 
wear brands are soon to open 
astore at the Crossroads mall 
in Mumbai. This store will 
offer a wide range from 
Z international 


and a whole line of sports- 
itwear, ties and other 


THE BOUCHERON 
CHRONOGRAPH 

Watchmakers Boucheron have 
uunched their first ever chro- 
aph. Available in steel and 
tt has interchangeable 
s, two differ- 
Iver and slate 


44,400, plus taxes. 


RIVA FROM DIOR 
Tradition and contemporaneity complement each other 
perfectly in Christian Dior’s Riva watch for men. 
Inspired by the French Riviera, the Riva i 

gold-plated. Its silky brown (or brushed silvered) dial, 
like its strap in gold ostrich, delicatel 
arose gold-plated watch case. The Riv 


LE DIX 
Baccarose has brought to In- 
dia Le Dix - the first ever 
women’s perfume created by 
the legendary French fashion 
house of Balenciaga. Created 
in 1947 by Cristobal 
Balenciaga, Le Dix is named 
after the famous couturier’s 
- 10 Avenue Gee V. 
lassic and bold, Le Dix evokes romance 
of bergamot lemon, rose, lily, iris, civet, 
musk and vanilla, Available from fine perfume boutiques and 
department stores in 50 ml bottles and as a deodorant, 


ALENCIAGA 


pink and 


harmonises with 
is yours for Rs. 


Jetcraft brand - Seadoo. Seadoo’s Personal Water Crafts are t 
scooters which use jet propulsion. This enables them to go 
to most water scooters in the 
Indian market which have top 
speeds of about 20 hp). 

‘The Seadoo brand has been 
brought to India by Inco Mechel, 
India’s leading sports and leisure 
equipment company who have 
tied up with Bombardier Corpo- 
ration, the world leader in 
personal jet water crafts. 


ly high speed water 
130 hp (in contrast 


s from approxi- 
3,000 onwards. 


‘SMOOTHNESS. ABOVE ALL ELSE. 
555 FILTER KINGS 
* UNDER’ LICENCE TO 1.T.C. LTD 


SSUTORY WARNING: wo OGMETE SMOKING ‘3 INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 


BRAND NEWS 


LEISURE WEAR 
‘Twigs, a leisure-wear label 
for women has just launched 
their fall collection for the 16 
- 40 age group. The range 
includes tops, twin sets, skirts 
and dresses. These are 
available in textured, jac~ 
quards, stripes and solids in 
white, ecru, maize, lilac, 
indigo, chocolate and more. 
Priced at between Rs 300 to 
Rs 500, the Twigs range is 
available in all major cities. 


BETTER BATTERIES 
Duracell, the world’s leading 
manufacturer of high perfor- 
mance alkaline batteries has 
launched ULTRA. Specially 
created for use in high-tech 
electronic gizmos, ULTRA 
batteries last upto 50 percent 
longer than ordinary alkaline 
batteries. 

Innovative features like added 
electrolyte, finer graphite, 
improved separator, and high 
conductivity coatings on the 
electrodes help enhance the product's performance, service 
and shelf life. Two AA-size batteries retail for Rs. 55/-. 


HIP FASHIONS 
Looking for the absolute latest in trendy designer wear? 
Try Me, the clothes superstore at Hill Road in Bandra, 
Mumbai, has just what you need. Choose from a wide 
range of ex- 
clusive de- 
signer wear 
and a superb 
array of top- 
of-the-line, 
upmarket la- 
bels, all under 
fF one roof. 
= Looking styl- 
ish was never 

i this easy. 


PILLOW TALK 
Down feather pillows and quilts 
fort, are now available in India under 
Down and Feather brand. 

Down traps heat better than any syn- 
thetic fibre. This makes down qui 
very warm. Also, down pillows t 
the contour and shape of the he: 
provide perfect support (unlike 
nary pillows where the head get 
boxed into a cavity). 

Down and Feather products come 
with a warranty - eight years f 
and three years for pillows - and 
available from leading furnish 
department stores across Ind: 


ate in sleeping com- 


ANTI-STRESS MATTRESSES 
Made from high-quality, seasoned, 
long-fibre coir, Bedsy 80-D Anti- 
Stress mattresses are triple 
latex-bonded for superior 
comfort and longer 
mattress life. The 80- 
D, stands for 80 
Density which is 
the optimum 
density a 
mattress needs 
to support the 
body correctly: 
an 80 D mattress 
provides both, 
enduring back 
support as well as 
sleeping comfort. 
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| SMOOTH OPERATORS 

Gold Flake’s new premium ad campaign highlights the 
smoothness associated with the brand through three print 
ads that focus on the famous dewdrop icon. The first one has 
the roundel with the dewdrop. The others depict the pack as 
seen through the dew- 
drop and the roundel 
as seen through the 
honeydew drop. All 
the visuals are en- 
hanced by the use of a 
gold background and 
the special use of lights 
in photography, mak- 
ing for a very distinct, 
elegant communica- 
tion. 
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Evokes no 
desire to play 


on the organ 


Intellectual stimulation only. 


No centrespreads. No nudes. 
No gratuitous sex. 


Gentleman. Mindspace for men. 


SOUND & FEEL. 


Three minute nirvana 


In defence of the pop song 


HAVE A CONFESSION TO MAKE. I 
like pop music. 

-There it’s out, shameful secret, fit 
to be greeted by sneers. Bring on the 
derision, you erudite lovers of jazz and 
“serious” rock n’roll (whatever shat may 
be). And as you do, look deep within 
your secret hearts and tell me unblink- 
ing and stony-faced that you never 
hummed along to a Beatles tune. Tell 
me how you were impervious to the 
charms of the Supremes’ “Baby Love”. 
How you despised Abba. And never 
sang along to Joan 
Jett’s “I. Love 
Rock N’ Roll’. 

Whoa, wait a 
minute. The 
Beatles? Joan Jett? 
That’s not pop 
music now, is it? 
It’s rock n’ roll. “I 
Love Rock N’ 
Roll” - even says 
so in the title, 
doesn’t it? 

Well sure, but 
there's also a case 
for arguing that 
it's pop. It's got a 
great tune that 
$ got a guitar 


Abba: 


‘s official, 
they're cool again 


grabs you immediate! 
riff that never lets go. It’s down to earth 
and in your face: accessible, that’s what 
it is. And that’s what makes it pop. 
By that standard, a lot of your regu- 
lar rock n’roll is pop. Nirvana’s 
Nevermind was full of brilliant pop 
tunes. Metallica’s black album likewise. 
Both sold by the truckload to prove the 
point. 
But that’s not what this is about. 
This isn’t about rock-pop. This is about 
pop pop. Proper pop. That much ma- 
ligned art form (what art, ha ha) that 


only little girls are permitted to legiti- 
mately like. 

Inevitably then, this is about the 
”80s to some extent. (Do I sense a shud- 
der run through you, gentle reader?). 
In the ’80s, the world was awash with 
fake plastic music. Video pop peddled 
by pasty faced Britishers with funny 
coloured hair. Remember Boy George? 
Remember Spandau Ballet? They 
didn’t have guitars. Their music wasn’t 
authentic. It didn’t derive from the 
blues or folk. Truth be told, ladies and 
gentlemen, it was trash. Synthetic trash 
made by synthesisers for teenagers. But 
what good fun it all was. Duran Duran, 
Wham!, The Pet Shop Boys......’m 
getting all misty-eyed thinking about 
them. Radio-friendly unit shifters, ev- 
ery one of them. Love and longing ina 
three-minute package, shrink-wrapped 
for your listening pleasure. 

That's not what your serious rock 
song offers. A Van Morrison tune, a 
Dylan song, may change the way you 
look at the world and that’s a fine and 
wonderful thing, no question. Your av- 
erage Wham! song, on the other hand 
is about fun at the disco. And that's a 
fine and wonderful thing too. Some- 
times all you want to do is escape: wish 


Silfilment is nothing to sneer at. 


Craft comes first in pop. A good 
beat that you can dance to. Sure, pop 
can have “meaning” ” and “significance” 


Cin 
the tune 
ty. An 


George Michael to Puff Daddy have 
known and profited from. Without a 
tune, a hook, there’s no audience. A 
disdain for the pop process is a disdain 
for your audience, the worst kind of 
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avant-garde 
crime rock 
can com- 
mit: here's 
my art, take 
itor leave it, 
you unwor- 
thy serfs. 

What 
I'm trying 
to say is 
this: there is 
noshamein 
pop. Sure 
pop is es- 
capist, it’s 
commer- 
cial, made 
to seduce. 
And there’s 
nothing 
wrong with 
that. In fact, 
commer- 
cialism is 
part of pop’s 
attraction. 
All that 
sleekness, 
glamour 
and fantasy: 
the joys of 
beingacon- 
sumer. And 
besides, 
rock is 
commercial 
too. Only, 
rocklikes to jyotown’s girl groups:high 
pretend gloss soul-pop 
otherwise, 
holding on to some obscure notion of 
purity and truth in art. 

Soul music is pop, as well. All the 
great stuff from the Motown, Stax and 


SOUND & FEEL 


Adlantic labels in the’60s and’70s. The 
Supremes. Martha and the Vandellas. 
The Ronettes’ “Be My Baby” is, for my 
money, one of the greatest pop songs 
ever. 

So also, lots of punk rock qualifies 
as pop. Remember the Ramones? Fast, 
fierce two minute songs that tore your 
throat out. Immediacy. 


Disco qualifies, no question. Gaudy Chuck Berry, Elton John, George Michael and Paul Simon: astute pop practitio- 


hedonism, glitter and sex, of course it 
qualifies. 

What doesn’? qualify is stufflike the 
“progressive” rockofthe’70s. Yes, Gen- 
esis, Hawkwind, Emerson Lake and 
Palmer. All those 
psuedo-classical 
concept albums 
with their virtuoso 
guitar partsandsu- 
per drum solos, 
may they burn in 
hell. Prog rock is 
theoppositeofpop 
because it isn’t ac- 
cessible. There itis, 
that word again. 
But that’s what it 
boils down to. 
From “Twist and 
Shout” to “Care- 
less Whisper’, all 
the great pop songs have immediacy. 
Callitlowest common denominator or 
whatever, but at the heart of good pop 
istherealisation thatitis disposable; that 
it is not high art. That's why you don’t 
have to work to get into a classic Elton 
John song ora Smokey Robinson tune. 
The song does the work. It reaches out 
toyou. 

You can keep your King Crimsons 
and your Frank Zappas. I want sun and 
surfand fast carsand romance. Giveme 
three minute escapism. Give me the 
Beach Boys. Give me “Please Mr Post- 
man’. Give me trashinashiny package. 


Madonna in the 
*80s: trash, but 
what great trash 


SPECIAL FILTER 
UNDER LICENCE TO I.T.C. LTD. 


ners every one 


Give me predictable, not avant garde, 
because life's too short for avant garde. 

But whatever you do, don’t give me 
the Spice Girls. Don't give me Celine 
Dion. Because there's trash and there’s 
trash, and you don't want to have any- 
thing to do with the latter, believe me. 
That way nighmare lies. Tune-free, 
charm-free and poisonous, the Spice 
Girls are pop gone rotten. A ghastly 
parody of “youth” and “fun”. Or maybe 
Tm just too old. 

Here’s a list of songs. You're going 
to find lots of lists in this magazine this 
month, so you mightas well get used to 
it right away. These are not the greatest 
songs of all time or anything. But they 
are all great pop (even though some are 
‘rock’ or ‘soul’ or ‘disco’). I wondered 
what they'd sound like, all together on 
one cassette tape. Maybe one day I'lltry 
putting them down and see. 


Side A: 
“California Dreaming”, The Mamas 
and the Papas 
“Happiness”, The Pointer Sisters 
“Summertime Blues”, Eddie Cochran 
“Do You Know The Way To SanJose”, 
Dionne Warwick 
“Let's Stay Together”, Al Green 
“Wild Night”, Van Morrison 
“Midnite Cruiser”, Steely Dan 
“Louie Louie”, The Kingsmen 
“Love Her Madly”, The Doors 
“Build Me Up Buttercup”, 


The Foundations 

“I Get Around”, The Beach Boys 
“Dress You Up”, Madonna 

“T Want You Back”, The Jackson 5 


Side B: 
“Bye Bye Love”, The Everly Brothers 
“Be My Baby”, The Ronettes 
“All The Girls Love Alice”, Elton John 
“Nadine”, Chuck Berry 
“Soul Man”, Sam and Dave 
“Little Red Corvette”, Prince 
“Wild Thing”, The Troggs 
“Runaround Sue”, Dion and the 
Belmonts 
“Love Machine”, The Miracles 
“Everything She Wants”, Wham! 
“Tm Not In Love”, 10cc 
“Bette Davis Eyes”, Kim Carnes 
“Boys of Summer”, Don Henley 
“Don’t You Worry Bout A Thing”, 
Stevie Wonder 
“Dear Prudence”, The Beatles 

There. Didn’t that bring a warm, 
nostalgic glow to your cheeks? There's 
nothing wrong with liking pop, 
people. Never mind what you learned 
in college. So come boldly out of those 
closets. Stand up and be counted. 
Flaunt your Abba tapes in public 
places. Trust your ears and the hair on 
the back of your neck. Go forth into 
the world boldly. Remember, you have 
nothing to fear. Except Celine Dion. 


Leslie Mathew 


statutory wannina: CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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Marti 


Welcome to kitschville 


What do you get when mainstream cinema aspires to high art? 
Vacuity, and vulgarity, nine times out of ten 


when it comes to film, it is the cinematographer’s 

manipulative lens and the director's vision that create 
an illusion of art. Illusion, art and beauty are all loaded words 
that mean all things to all people, One man’s art is another's 
calendar kitsch. And whatis eroticism to a connoiseur is por- 
nography toa prude. Perceptions and definitions depend on 
one’s aesthetic sensibility which is educated over the years, 
through exposure and comparison, to achieve a finely honed 
discrimination. Itall adds up to that elusive, indefinable thing 
called taste. Ninety percent of popular cinema perpetrates bad 
taste - thematically, visually and morally. To give it its due, 
popular cinema is content to keep within its self-defined lim- 
its. Technical gimmickry passes offas experimentation and gar- 
ish displays of opulence as good taste. 

The problems begin when mainstream cinema triesto rise 
above the morass of populism and aspires to high art. Take two 
recent films, Hum Dil De Chuke Sanam and Taal. In the 
first, director Sanjay Leela Bhansali abandons the visual re~ 
straint he had displayed in Khamoshiand goes ape with colour. 
His dictum is, have colour, will splash; with no sense of bal- 
ance or discrimination. Moreover, he equates loud ethnic 
colour with authen- 
ticity. It is as ifhe has 
taken the muted 
colours and flat per- 
spectives of 
Rajasthani minia- 
tures and bastardised 
them with no under- 
standing of the intui- 
tive yet rigorous bal- 
ance of colours and 
detail of a highly 
stylised art form. Per- 
haps the intention is 
to recreate the 
Raagmala school of 
painting, bymarrying 
this idea of ethnic 
colour to music that 
is evocative of the 
milieu. 

Whileall thismay 
seem unduly critical, 
itis, in fact, being kind 
to a pretentious, re- 


B= MIGHT LIE IN THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER BUT 


Taal and Hum Dil De Chuke 


Sanam: mistaking gimmickry for 
experimentalism 


gressive film and reading an artistic intention into what is 
no more than a Mills and Boon story retold to reinforce con- 
servative values. 

The Aaveli in the middle of nowhere — there is a river as 
well as a desert nearby to create a new geographical paradox — 
is presented in relentlessly red hues to suggest regal opulence 
and passion. In this synthetic ruby red ambience, you have 
nubile girls flitting in multi-coloured /ehangas glittering with 
beads and mirrors and zardos , we are to believe, is their 
everyday wear). All boutique 
exquisite heroine is reduced t 
is sombrely attired in black 4: 
mother’s wardrobe is also suitab! 
primary colours, you have asiq 
silver stars fluttering on moon 
posed to swoon over this sim; 
add to our understanding of ¢ 
Tt fails to do this here. All w 
Sanamisa kind of pretty 

Just think back to Mirch Mz 
earlier Bhavani Bhavaitosee tl 


. Whenitis notloud 
zembellished with 
And we are sup- 
m. Setting must 
tionand mood. 
e Chuke 


kitschlike Bhansali’s, and the creative vigour 
and imaginative authenticity athisscintillat- 
ing best. If these seem to be e: the ghettoised art 


cinema, take Lekinand Rx. 
ethnic design with imagi 
ample is Godmother where 
with the epic sweep of th: 
mic editing follows the mu: 
the traditional narrativet 
unstable society. In th: 


enic locationsand 
nt. A more recent ex- 
s eye for detail meshes 
e,and the marvellousrhyth- 
. Vinay Shukla reinvents 
erpret the violent churning ofour 
of Rambhi Ben's rise to power 
and the crisis ofher co: Shukla has created character 
onparwith the Radha "India. Thatiswhy, itisamaz- 
ing to find him (along with co-author Anjum Rajabali in the 
Augustissue of Gentleman) arguing in favour ofbox office suc- 
cess as the main criterion fora film's artisticmerit and berating 
ignorant critics for not taking mainstream Hindi cinema seri- 
ously enough to judge it on its own terms. The purpose of this 
article is not to take on Shukla and Rajabali’s shopworn, rather 
simplistic arguments but to rebut a few amazing assumptions 
in passing. Going by their logic, Bizvi No.1 should be a mas- 
terpiece of popular cinema. Wonderwhy they didn’ttalkabout 
Kagaz Ke Phool, now acclaimed as Guru Dutt’s baroque mas- 
terpiece, which wasa disaster at the box office when it was first 
released. 

Going by this logic, Tua/ ought to be the breakthrough 
film of our globalised times, since it is supposed to feature in 
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the US top 20 aswell as the more traditionally safe out- 
Jet for big Hindi films - the UK. This NRI audienceisa 
new factorin the marketing of Hindi films, even though 
the figures our papers publicise don’t tell us exactly how 
much moneyin hard currency these films made abroad, 
against what competition and for howong. Success in 
NRI markets is thrown in the face of desi critics to ad- 
vertise the supposedly superior and more discriminat- 
ing judgement of the Indian Diaspora. Our crowing 
filmmakers don’t want to know precisely what makes 
the majority of these cultural misfits patronise our live 
filmi shows as well as our non-threatening mainstream 
films. All you need to do is throw in plenty of ethnic 
colour, celebrate traditional Indian values (sanctity of 
marriage and the final submission of the modern In- 
dian womanafter herbrief rebellion against patriarchy) 
and cast good-looking actors who are superficially 
westernised. Presto! You have the deracinated NRI cap- 
tivated by this cheap chauvinism and shallow spiritual- 
ity. Films that show the unlovely side of Indian reality, 
or which imitate western action genres don’t go down so well 
with the fickle NRI whose first loyalty is to the material West, 
but whose heart hankers for the elusive spirituality that is In- 
dia; a fantasy conjured up by nostalgia. This explains two 
things: the success of our family-values films abroad and the 
filmmakers’ calculated pitch to capitalise on this lucrative mix 
of nostalgic regret and traditional values. These films purveya 
flattering acknowledgement of the NRI’s success conjoined 
with a superficial condemnation of Western immorality .This 
last ingredient is a dead give-away of our schizophrenic love- 
hate relationship with the allure of the glitzy West. 
Taal isthe case ofa flamboyant showman trying to bemeta- 
physical in an easy to digest, Deepak Chopra style: capsuled 
Upanishadicwisdom for the yuppie on the fast track. Subhash 
Ghai gives his lovers symbolic names, Manav and Mansi, sug- 
gesting the marriage of true minds, of Purusha and Prakriti. 
Here, his Prakriti is a Yogini/Apsara who strikes graceful yo- 
gic poses on the edge of cliffs and cavorts in green meadows 
drenched in misty rain. Ghai is a showman who knows his 
craft and is canny enough to latch on to what is currently hip. 
He borrows from Mani Ratnam’s Bombay and Dil To Pagal 
Hai's musical zest. A.R. Rahman’s music sets Sufi melodies to 
complex beats. The intention, it would seem, is to infuse pas- 
sion into the actorsand the audience byan osmotic process. The 
Vedantic lovers — Vedantic because Manav paraphrases the 
aham brahmasmi dictum in modern terms —are carefully and 
tastefully colour co-ordinated. Aishwarya Rai’s robes are white, 
ochre and saffron to suggest ascetic puritystirred to passion. The 
intentionsare clear forall toread, butthe actorsand scriptdon’t 
sranslate itintoliving, breathing, believable characters who you 
care for. The choreography moves from yogic posturing to 
MTV modernity without missing a step. But the soul of tran- 
scendental love keeps eluding Ghai, in spite of the caressing 
camera, the stunning landscapes, the passionate embraces and 
the poeticsilhouettes — justasit eluded his mentor Raj Kapoor 


In Godmother, Vinay Shukla has 
| created a character on par with 
Radha of Mother India 


inavoyeur'sdelightlike Satyam Shivam Sundaram after he cap- 
tured it so effortlessly in the course ofa single song in Shri 420. 

This paradox is not new to Hindi cinema. The palette of 
colours and the technological advances have highlighted the 
lack ofa continuum of visual art history to which filmmakers 
canreferand beassured ofa response. The era ofblackand white 
atleastsparedusthisaestheticblind spotbeca nmediocre 
B&W films had textural richness. Now we are amass culture 
that applauds the Sheesh Mahal vulgarity of Mughal E Azam 
and equates it with the sophisticated taste ofan emperor who 
created the exquisitely proportioned, restrained grandeur of 
Fatehpur Sikri. Atonetimein ourfilm history, shootingin and 
against historical monuments and temple architecture en- 
hanced the visual appeal of the film without distorting or do- 
ing violence to ouraestheticsense. But now, Rajasthani court- 
yards, Buddhist monasteries in Ladakh, the marble jharokas 
ofa haveliareall reduced to being backdrops forset piece songs. 
Asa result they lose their character, their very identity. The 
song may jump from a Swiss meadow, to an Alaskan glacier, 
toa Leh monastery and we lose our sense of connectivity. 

‘Thus, ademocraticart that is supposed to be accessible to 
alloften degenerates into demotickitsch. An audience that ac- 
cepts pink plaster pillars, gaudy plastic beads, fluttering nylon 
curtainsand shiny syntheticzari costumes as authentic portray- 
alsofour classical agein TV mythological epics may notdeserve 
anybetter. But this same TV gave us Shyam Benegal’s Bharat 
Ek Khoj. Benegal’s Ramayan and Mahabharat segments did 
not opt for the Peter Brook radicalism of tribal simplicity. His 
softlylit, beautifully crafted wooden interiors, fine cotton cloth 
and ruthless rejection of all the glittery stuff we visually associ- 
atewith the Pauranictaleswasa true reclamation of Indian aes- 
theticvalues. 


Maithili Rao is a Mumbai-based film 
critic and writer 
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Farzana VERSEY 


Now that you are gone... 


We were best friends, till you discovered we belonged to opposite sexes 


Dear Jam, 


You have gone. 

And I cannot go searching for you, for the person 
TI find will not be the person I knew. 

Isn'tit sad that the one guy] could flaunt so openly 
has now become a secret I have to hide behind a fake 
name that in better times we would have both laughed 
about? Jam? As in on: buttered toast? A traffic snarl? 
A difficult scene to sneak out of? Or just another 
mother-f.....? 

So I can’t take your name, but I need not have to 
call it out anymore. You are not there. You drove away 
after you had screeched to a halt outside my gate. We 
had observed a minute’s silence for a memory that 
ought to have been dead and then as] fled, the noises 
that should have been aching, went numb in my head. 

‘You had gone. Why? What went wrong with two 
people who seemed so right? You were my best friend 
and, I think, I, yours. Till one day you discovered 
that you were a man and Ia woman. Well, these were 
stamped and certified facts even before that moment 
of reckoning but our genders had never earlier come 


VV basked in the eunuch 
territory of what people quaintly 
call platonic friendship. | would 
never have been able to 
a definition to what we shared 


in the way. 

We basked in the eunuch territory of what 
people quaintly call platonic friendship. I would 
never have been able to give such a definition to 
what we shared. That, I think now, was the prob- 
lem. Our heart and mind demand that we explain 
our feelings, spell them out clearly, even if only to 
ourselves.But, hell, how could something so 
boundless be chary about transgressing boundaries? 
Yet I, with typical female sagacity, knew my limits 
not because I had drawn a line but because I was com- 
fortable not to be the other. So comfortable that I 
failed to notice that for you dealing with me had be- 
come an edge-of-the-seat dilemma — you could ei- 
ther slip or come out sore-assed. Well, I guess both 
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happened. 

Tt is difficult to find a reason, probably demeaning too. Like the 
whole wide world does, we too should have squeezed ourselves into 
a watertight compartment and traversed the terrain with the know!- 
edge that we were safe from each other’s hormones. Gosh! It sounds 
awful, but sometimes, I think it is best to do regular things, like 
kissing the air around people's cheeks, shaking hands and analysing 
how firm or limp was the grip, sending ‘sorry’ cards and ‘thank you’ 
gifts. We did not do any of these.In fact, for such a tactile person, I 
am surprised I never wanted a warm hug from you or just to grasp 
your hand to feel reassured or even a welcoming pack on the cheek. 
just always felt myself in the all-encompassing embrace of your 
presence. You were there for me, but, more importantly, you were 
just there. Like the fallen bark of a tree providing sudden respite to 
the weary walker in the woods. We never touched — save for once 
when you placed a finger under my chin, and shook your head. It 
made me feel like a child who had refused a particular flavour of an 
ice-cream scoop, though your words and gestures bespoke of a god- 
dess who had wounded a mortal. All because I had uttered one sim- 
ple word: NO. That day I realised how a dog must feel to have a tail 
that does all the wagging cut off. There were to be no conclusions; 
we wallowed and ambled through the middle, a territory we ex- 
plored and understood. 

Ours was a wonderfully blurred 
map where we could find our destina- 
tions wherever we wished. Only, we 
were seeing with different eyes. But 
couldn't we see through, when we had 
slid so comfortably into a groove. Were 
our messages garbled or did we lose 
ourselves in a maze? I remember the 
first time we really met informally ona 
sultry afternoon at your place. You had 
told me there would be a lady friend 
around. The moment I walked into the 
room I knew you had shared the bed 
last night and were now still glued to those crumpled sheets. For a 
few seconds I was embarrassed as I sat across on a sofa, but soon 
enough we were laughing and chatting like old friends. She noticed.I 
knew you were meeting her for sex and it filled you with guilt that 
you could not see her as a social equal. I rationalised that your meet- 
ing me with her knowledge, filled that gap. We felt satisfied with 
the intellectual orgies. 

Then once as we assaulted the shrimp and salad on the plates 
you told me about how she had thrown the gift you gave her at you 
with the words, “Give it to that woman.” Until then I thought she 
liked me, but now you were telling me that. I had been branded. She 
had said, “Ah, she is probably a cock-tease!” 

I had been stunned, but was it really surprising? Wouldn’t any 
‘woman resent another who got to do with her man what she never 
could — talk, laugh and be praised in high-powered company? A 


ive such 
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fiend once told you that as long as 
you were seen with me no other 
woman would come close to you. 
Were you using me to fob off the shal- 
low socialites who gathered around 
you? Were we using each other? Ob- 
viously not, because there would not 
be so much pain, nor the new absence 
so palpable. 

Somewhere along things changed. 
I was so excited that you could read 
me like a book that I forgot it came 
with a cover jacket. No, I wasn’t trying 
to camouflage femininity; I was just not 
terribly conscious about it. I felt you'd 
be immune to it too. After all, you did 
not play gallant sophisticate with me, 
either. Remember how you had parked 


and shame. At the end of their ‘honesty’ I was the one left 
with confronting imagined truths — did I send out the 
wrong signals, what was I wearing, did my voice sound 
like a come-on, are some men turned on by the trajectory 
of poignancy rather than pompous rejection? 

With you there are no overwhelming questions, (for 
we could not be cheapened by innuendo), just a deep abid- 
ing regret that by enjoying the colours of the rainbow I did 
not imagine that for you the culmination was the pot of 
gold at the end of it. 

Why did I ignore so many things? When you noticed 
the arch of my feet, or said that buddies can become lovers, 
or aman who is paternalistic can be a protective and stable 
partner? 
Yes, yes, yes. I had been the big 
democrat saying that relationships 
did not fear barriers. Then 
why did I, in one 


the car almost in the middle of the road Hitlerian sweep, 
and rushed to pee against a wall and all become a su- 
eyes were suddenly on me. Why was I perior in 
not embarrassed? Because you were not the race 
THE man in my life. All those bawdy only be- 
jokes only made me certain we were cause, I as a 


great buddies. 

But] seem to have problems 
with buddies, though no one 
came close to our 
chumminess. 

There was X, who in a 
weak moment] talked about 
certain problems with, just as 
he had. It was good to get a 
patient hearing. We were 
friends. However, after a 
while, he pinned me with, 
“Now, this is a hypothetical 
question but do you think, if 
we kept meeting we'd jump 
into bed?” 

There was Y, who I 
looked up to. We shared a 
curiosity about things. 
With him it meant, “un- 


woman, was 
not aroused by 
you as a man? 
Was I selfish all 
along that I did not 
bother to look beyond 
my grand cosmic needs? 
And you, was it so diffi- 
cult to remain a friend? 
That final evening you 
called your now forgotten lady 
friend and asked her to spend the 
next day with you and cook your fa- 
vourite meal. Then you had turned 
to me and, with that resigned look, 
said: “Well, I'm in for some great food 
and wrong woman.” 
We lose what we seek and we often find 
only what we don’t want. Why can men and 
women not be just friends, is a puerlie ques- 
tion I will not address. For I know they can, but 
sometimes one of them might want more. I 
couldn’t give it and for you that was time to exit. 
You were gone. That road lies empty. In the still- 
ness I can feel your absence. I cannot demand more 
for that to you is less. So I remain with the nothingness 
that reminds me you were there. 


en he came 
sat too close 
comfort! 
was Z, who 
his wife he had 
ind a soulmate in me. I 
expected to feel guilty and the 
y way to purge myself was...well...you 


y how these things go. And if you don't 
“si eer aia aia al Farzana Versey isa columnist coho knows how to influence 
With these people I feel betrayal, anger, disgust people but cannot win over friends 
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SIDDHARTHA 


phon Das, the two champions of interc 


e concept of Multiculturalism it has spa 


I, onthe sidewalks near St Lawrence street, which di 

vided the Francophones from the Anglophones of 
Montreal. He was only 69, but he looked 79. He was recover- 
ing from triple-bypass surgery and looked utterly wasted, like 
a homeless tramp one might encounter on the pavement of a 
large western city. “My life hangs ona thread,” he said, show- 
ing no fear, but curiously fascinated by his own fragility. This 
was the same man once described by Jacques Langlais, one of 
the founders of the Intercultural Institute of Montreal, as “the 
manwhojoined theinstituteasacatand turnedouttobealion.” 
‘The Robert Vachon I knew during my stay in his little apart 
mentwasneitheracatnoralion, butagraciousintellectualwho 
had struggled all his life against the ‘racism’ of 
modernity. 

Robert Vachonisoneofthehigh priestsoflnterculturalism, 
away of life which relativises the myth of modernity. Forhim, 
modernityisan encompassing myth thatbelievesonlyinitsown 
reason and the intelligibility of reality. Modernity reduces re- 
ality to concepts and definitions. Although it does not believe 
in myths, itisa mythitself The cosmovision of modernity sees 
itself'as natural and universal, beyond time and space and re- 
placing all the other religions and cultures of the world. The 
manyIndian, Chinese, Middle-Eastern, African, Mexicanand 
other world views are shown to be limited and wanting. Mo- 
dernity has defeated and surpassed them all. As a concession, 
these world views are allowed to exist as multiculturalism, un- 
der the benevolent supervision of Big Brother. While 


E ACH MORNING WE TOOK A WALK, ROBERT VACHON AND. 


monoculturalism 
condemns people t 
tures, whether thi 
oroutright carnage. In 
Itstatesthatcultur 
incompatible, but n 

Ttwasmorethan 
American, born it 
eredtheinsights 


culturalism 
war of cul- 
y conflict of attitudes 
themiddle path. 


mmensurableand 


Robert Vachon, aFranco- 
ised in Canada, discov- 
m.HelaterwenttoIndia 
nanda ashram in Rishikesh. 
rnerstones of his subsequent 
erience was consolidated by 
th his colleague, Kalpana Das, 
card him speakataconference 
24 and had recently arrived in 
omile teashetold meofherstruggle 
and her first meeting with Robert: 
pe in school. School made me sick. It 
egan tounderstand why, thatschool 
ine snelearning, that] was sresistingapar- 


in Montreal. 
Canada. Overace 


ewith myself, monaneeouna nature, 
talk to an invisible Tagore... Much later, asayoung woman, I 
met Robert and immediately connected. He was a rigorous 
intellectual who confirmed my intuitions as life-affirming,” 
Robert and Kalpana run the Intercultural Institute of 
Montreal, a training and research programme, that is known 
asapioneerin the praxisknownasinterculturalism. Theyhave 
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umentalin developing bothacritiqueofdevelopment 

for development. Theysee developmentasa disease 
individualism and western hegemonic requirements. 
pmenthasreduced themany colours oftheworldtoone 
colour, the western one. Ithas reduced the many simple 
aightforward requisites of human well-being to the 
»odern shibboleths ofdevelopment, unidirectional evolution- 
individualism, nation-state, pan-economism,consumer- 
technology, modern democracy and ‘universal human 
nature’. 

Some of their inspiration is drawn from my old friend, 
Raimon Panikar, their mentor, an extraordinary man, aconun- 
drum who defies description. Panikar is genetically intercul- 
tural, havinga Hindu father from IndiaandaCatholicmother 
from Spain. Heisalso emotionally and intellectually intercul- 
tural, Ashe putsithimself, “Ileftasa Christian, found myselfa 
Hinduand returned asa Buddhist without having ceased to be 
a Christian.” He spent one-third of his life in Spain, a third in 
Varanasistudyingandwritingon Hinduism, andanotherthird 
teachingphilosophy atthe University of California. Hehaswrit- 
ten over thirty books and numerous articles. One of his books 
The VedicExperienceisfound inmostbookstoresin India. Rob- 
ert sees himself a disciple of Panikar and refers to him as the 
philosopher ofinterculturalism. Panikarwrites: “To think that 
cultures are incommunicable because they are incommensu- 
rable isa rationalisticpresupposition which believes thatonlya 
common ‘ratio 
mensurabilis’ can be 
the instrument of 
communication. To 
understand each 


ther de 5 a 

Scompechendech | Raimon Panikar) and Kalpana _ 
other. Intelligibility (right) run the Intercultural Insti- 
isnotthesamething 


as awareness (con- 
sciousness).Onecan 
be aware of some- 


nace ™"*" both a critique of development 
KalpanaDasisa anda cure for development 
witch (inthepositive 


sense of the term), apriestess, and a process oriented educator. 
Icame to know a measure of her powers when we met at her 
sprawling office premises on rue Saint Urbain. “There’ssome- 
body smoking here!” she said in the middle ofa conversation. I 
couldn’tsmell smoke, tryas] did. Kalpana decided ona tour of 
the building to nab the offender. She came back a little later 
without finding the offender. Later, she discovered that there 
wassomeonesmokingin the garden. Howon earth did sheget 
awhiff of the smoke, when the garden was so far from where 
we sat! 

Roberttalkedabouthomo-primus, theprimordialidentity 
ofhumanbeings. I wonderedifhe was saying what Montaigne 
had said, that each human being carried within him the entire 


(top, seen alongside a 
photograph of his mentor 


tute of Montreal, a training and 
research programme... They have 
been instrumental in developing 


human condition. But Robert was not saying that, at least not 
in the way Montaigne meant. He was not saying that homo- 
primus was a homogenous state. Each tradition had its own 
primordial truth, its particular locus, its own homo-primus. 
Interculturality meant establishing connections, allowing an 
experience of the other without destroying the other. Kalpana, 
ever the pedagogue, put it more succinctly: “Each tree has its 
own roots. You cannot have interculturality without different 
identities. Inter means a __ relationship 
between two or more things.” 

At the heart of interculturism one finds religion in all its 
dimensions, including atheism and sacred secularity. The di- 
vinedimensionofrealitycannotbereducedtothesupremeGod 
ofthe monotheistic religions, to the God of philosophers, to 
thedivinitiesand spirits ofnature, totheisms ofall kinds, tobeing 
ornon-being, orthe Buddhistvoidand nothingness. Itisall this 
and more, an ever-open horizon, an invisible harmony of ev- 
erything thatconstantlyseeksits own connections. In Panikar's 
words, “Itis centred on obedience to one’s personal conscious- 
ness, andnotnecessarily tied toacosmology, nortoametaphys- 
ics, nor therefore toadoctrinal interpretation.” 

Scientific knowledge, which is monological, represses all 
other forms of knowledge. Much of the work of Robert and 
Kalpana is concerned with offsetting this affront of modern 
science and technology and reclaiming other forms of 
contemporaneity. It is self-evident to them that modernity is 


not the only way to be contemporary. All the year round they 
have workshops that bring people together to experience the 
freedom and spirit ofinterculturality. The titles of these work- 
shops are indicative of their sweep and depth. Here area few: 
‘Pluralism in Quebec’, First Nations (as the Native American 
communities call themselves) views on Pluralism’, ‘Pluralism 
at the Grassroots’, and ‘Experiences of Pluralism in other So- 
cieties.. Theparticipantsatthesemeetingsincludehumanrights 
workers, community workers from minority organisations, 
educators and school professionals, workers in women 
organisations and social movementsand youth workers. They 
have also set up an international network called INCAD (In- 
ternational Network for Cultural Alternatives to Development) 
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which links many of the best minds and practitioners of ‘alter- 
natives to development’. The names in INCAD include 
Raimon Panikar, Ashis Nandy, Gustavo Esteva, Majid 
Rahnema and Wolfgang Sachs. 

Theinstituteisnotalwaysseenasbenign, nordoRobertand 
Kalpana accept to work with everybody who asks for their as- 
sistance. Apart from their research, publications and work- 
shops, the government, First Nation groups and others often 
solicit them. In one instance Hydro-Quebec, a Canadian gov- 
ernment corporation, wanted to learn about cultural sensitiv- 
ity before they commenced to build a large dam in Asia. The 
institute told them that by the time they had finished with the 
course they might not want to build the dam anymore. They 
didn’tdothecourse. Theinstitutehasturned down privatebanks 
wanting toknowhowtodealwithnon-westernculturesin their 
business deals. Often people do not realise that making a cri- 
tique of modernity and development is not the same thing as 
viewing multiculturalism favourably. Multiculturalism is usu- 
ally about coping with the alien-other, and not about dialogu- 
ing. Under the guise of multiculturalism the dominant culture 
directs and manipulates. Multiculturalism suits the dominant 
culture admirably, for it does not have to bea give and take. I 
‘was in turns ecstatic and despairing of the ideas of Robert and 
Kalpana. 

Thad known their mentor Panikar for many years, so the 
ideas were not new. But were we too far gone to change tack? 


A good question, but terribly difficult to answer. Irealised that 

if Panikar was the inspiration, Robert and Kalpana were the 

practice, little Davids out to tame Goliath, ifnot to slay him. 

They had worked with every conceivable minority and major- 

ity in Canada. Their work with articulating the world views of 
the First Nations has won them the trust and affection of the 

Native peoples. Their repertoire contains both truths and ide- 

als. While truthsare partlyrealisable, idealsbelongtothe realm 

of Utopia. Bothare needed forhumancommunitiestokeep the 

quest going. Butwhen Robertand Kalpana talk of alternatives 

todevelopment they are talking about an aesthetic, a spirit, an 

unreachable star, somewhat along the lines that Gandhi did. 

Often thesealternativescannotfructifyinamaterialsenseasthe 
resultsarenottangible. Gandhididnotrealisehisultimategoals, 

but he almost transformed the human being, an achievement 
thatcannotbe quantified, orunderestimated, Judging from the 

unhappinessofpeopleallaroundtheworld, modemnitymaywell 
have lostits initial liberatingimpulse andadvanced to astate of 
decay. The challenge ahead is to see that human beingsarenot 
irretrievably trapped in this decay. The childlike ebullience of 
Robert Vachon and the witchcraft of Kalpana Dasare thereto 
steer us through a different course. Yy* 


Siddhartha, who lives in Bangalore, is a member of The 
Alliance for a Responsible and United World. You can 
reach him at his e-mail address: sida@usnl.com 
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Mickey's Millennium bash 

Disney World figured that the New Millennium eve-a 
once in a thousand years’ event — is way too important to 
celebrate forjustone night. So they have decided tostretch 
the party out for a full 15 months: from October 1, 1999, 
to January 1, 2001. Yes, Walt Disney World, Florida, 
USA, will host a New Year bash every night for 459 days. 

Each night, at the stroke of midnight, [umiNations 
2000: Reflection of Earth will fill the sky with spectacular 
revelry. This mega event will feature Earth Globe, the 
world’s first spherical video display system; 2,800 shells of 
fireworks, more than twice the number used in any previ- 
ous production; a fountain that pumps 5,000 gallons of 
water per minute; a 150,000-pound inferno barge thatuses 
37 nozzles to shoot propane flames skywards; full colour 
spectrum oflasers and walls offlamesandagianttorch that 
climbs 40 feet above the lagoon. And that’s only the icing 
onagiant cake filled with Disney magic. 

And the best part is that you can book your ticket to 
the grand party right here in India through TCI, the 
authorised Walt Disney World tours operator in thecoun- 
try. For more information and details: contact TCI in Mumbai (Tel: 2027120/1796, 
2838910/03), Delhi (Tel: 3319992/6) or any of its offices across the country. 


MTDC revamped 


Tourists who checkin atthe Maharashtra Tourism Development Corporation (MTDC) 
resortat Aurangabad—the launching pad for the famous cave temples of Ajanta and Ellora 
~arein forapleasant surprise. The complex hasbeen givenamajor facelift. Therefurbished 
rooms thatinclude TV, direct-dialing telephones and toiletutility kits will give their coun- 
terparts in some of the city’s star-category hotels a run for their money. The double occu- 
pancy AC and non-AC rooms are priced at Rs 900 and Rs 600 per day, respectively. 

Anaddedadvantageis thatthe MTDC complexis centrally located within easy striking 
distance of the railway station and is the base for coach tours to Ajanta and Ellora. 

MTDC isso pleased with its efforts that they have made their Aurangabad complex 
thebenchmark forall renovationworkitwill be undertaking atits propertiesscattered across 
thestate. Indeed, refurbishing workis near completion atits Holiday Resort at Fardapur, 
5 km from the Ajanta caves. 

Formore information, details andbookings: contact MTDC, Aurangabad (Tel: 0240 
334259, Fax: 331198) or its offices in most major cities across the state. 


Mumbai calling 
Mumbai This Fortnight is a no-pretensions, handy and 
informative guide for any tourist wishing to get around 
the city. Apart from a dab of history and a guide to 
famous landmarks, it lists train and airline schedules, 
addresses of consulate offices, hotels (from 5-star to 
budget), museums, art galleries, theatres, cinema halls, 
clubs, restaurants and popular shopping districts. In 
addition, it has a section of interesting getaways in the > 
region. Incidentally, local residents can also learn a lot a 
about their city just flipping through its pages. NCE 
Contact: Telefax: 022-2625469 for a copy of the Sons LOS 


Publication. Witmtmacommmcmscerctinte 
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The Fawsley Hall Hotel in 
Northamptonshire, En- 
gland, comes with all the 
trimmings of beautiful 
English countryside, 
including sheep grazing in a 
parkland graced by a 14th 
century chapel. Guests may 
choose from rooms set in 
original Tudor, Georgian 
and Victorian decor. There 
is a little of India in it too, 
for today the property is 
owned and run by a Parsi 
family. 

Rooms cost between 
£160 and £710 a day 
(inclusive of breakfast and 
taxes). And for the price, 
you may even get to sleep in 
the same bed as Queen 
Elizabeth I, for they say that 
Her Majesty had stayed in 
the mansion way back in the 
16" century. 

For more information 
and reservations: contact 
Fawsley Hall Hotel, UK 
(Tel: 01327 89 2000, Fax: 
01327 89 2001) or Travel 
Heights, Mumbai 
(Tel: 2850925/6/7, 

Fax: 2824657). 


presents 


1 
clicked the lioness and her 
cubs drinking water at a 
water hole in Gir forest with 
a 28mm-135mm zoom, In a 
way the photograph is 
special as the guide told me 
that the pride originally 
comprised the lioness and 
eleven cubs. By the time | 
sited them, there were only 
five cubs. Many, often, don’t 
survive. 


=| photographer, you 
3 | must first feel one 


1am fond of 

this photograph of a young 
elephant because its head 
and trunk resemble Lord 
Ganesha. | used a 300mm 
image stabiliser (1S) lens to 
capture the elephant at close 
range, walking through 
Nagarhole, part of the Kabini 
forest reserve. 


K AK UBHAt KOTHARI 
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FLIGHT OF FREEDOM: 
I was sailing in a boat in 
a lagoon off the back- 
waters of Cauvery, at a 
bird sanctuary 15 km 
from Mysore, when | 
saw this baby river tern 
fluttering its wings as if 
it was about to take off. 
The image was striking 
as the tern was perched 
on this huge rock in the 
middle of the lagoon. | 
captured the bird in 
various positions. 


DAY OF THE JACKAL: 
The jackal is usually a 
very shy animal and 
you will seldom find it 
rooted at one spot. 
What | liked about this 
shot was its open 
mouth, the clearly 
visible V-shaped jaw. 
The animal disappeared 
as soon as | clicked it 


WAS IN LOVE WITH NATURE 

from a very young age. 

For many years I had a 

fixed routine. Once every 
few months my wife and I 
would flee Mumbai and lose 
ourselves in the Indian wilder- 
ness. Though I have been 
dealing in photography equip- 
ment for over three decades, I 
never carried a camera with me 
because I wanted to enjoy nature 
its totality. I did not want to 
see nature through the lens eye 
it would have snatched away 
ne thrill of experiencing its 
ty through the naked eye. I 
wanted to keep my eyes open 
and my senses alive to nature. 

Then in February 1998 I 

idenly found myself on a 
=fari trip to Kenya and Tanza- 
with some friends. This time 
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Advertising and Industrial 
Photographers’ Association of 
India, of which I am a member, 
organised a slide show of my 
collection 
Today, though I still use the 
same camera, I now also use 
either a 28-135mm or a 300 
mm image stabiliser lens which 
i larly good for wildlife 
graphy. For me, the 
rot as important as the 
tis. I see the situation 
apture the moment and 
¢ picture as interesting 
ible. I have been very 
lucky with my photographs. It is 
y to click interest- 
aphs of birds and 
Of course, I also have 
PERCHED PREDATOR: Clicking unusual birds is rare. Drain to vo of intone 
Clicking them in interesting situations is rarer. | captured 
our photography shop the eagle-hawk (above) at Gir from the window of a Sumo. 
(Photokina at Chowpatty in ck, T hav 
south Mumbai), coaxed me to MATING SEASON: Believe it or not, ferocious they may sor 1 photo 
4 be but mating between a lion and lionness does not last 
take a camera with me. more than two minutes. if you are lucky, you get it. | was. 
Reluctant as I was at first, I 


agreed to do some nature 
photography. I carried with me 
the simple but efficient Canon 
50E model and a pair of zoom 
lens (200mm-400mm and 
20mm-40mm). I came back 
with hundreds of photographs 
of the African wildlife. 

Since that momentous 
journey I must have made 
nearly 20 trips to various 
wildlife santuaries across India. 
Ihave been everywhere, Gir, 
Ranthambore, Bharatpur, 
Kabini, each time I came back 
with an arm-load of photo- 
graphs, mostly of birds and 
animals, all taken in natural 
light. I also click landscapes 
sometimes but my primary 
interest is wildlife. The 


my two sons, who now mana I F ; h 
jungles now than I did before. 


had 


opp. instance, I 
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once clicked an entire series 
of two young male elephants 
playing with each other in 
the Kabini forest reserve; the 
elephants frolicked in water 
and then chased each other 
on the ground before one of 
the tuskers mounted the 
other. The forest official who 
accompanied us explained 
that this was how young 
elephants, even if both were 
male, learned the ritual of 
mating. He said I was lucky 
to photograph the entire 
process lasting more than 
half an hour. I must have 
taken 70 to 80 exposures. 
These images were a bonus. 
T would like to give myself 
a few more years, before I 
decide to hold an exhibition 
of my wildlife photographs. 
Amateur nature photogra- 
phers come to me for advice 


but I am not some wizard at 

nature photography; anybody 
can do what I am doing. I tell 
these budding photographers: 
‘Don’t get carried away by my 


photographs. You have to, first, 
develop a love for nature. Go 
without your camera, spend 
time with nature, feel one with 
it.’ That was how I started. yy 
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ELEPHANTS AT PLAY: 
Siting these two young 
tuskers at play on the 
banks of Kabini, and for 
so long, was a boon. 
Luckily, | could capture 
them from the time 
they started playing in 
the water till the 
moment they enacted 
a mock mating act. 
They re-enact the 
process in their 
adulthood. 


EAGLE'S LAIR: Most 
guides who escorted 
me on my trips were 
resourceful. They 
understand nature 
and wildlife more 
than anybody else, 
barring the locals. It 
was thanks to the 
instinct of one such 
guide that | caught 
the crested serpent 
eagle perched high 
up ona tree, through 
the 300mm Is. 


DevanesHu Datta 


Cashing 


‘or out of fear. Some dress up their inherent garrulity in 

business jargon, and call it an “essential ingredient in 
tweaking inter-personal relationships” and similar nonsense. 
Thereare friendly, trusting souls whowill talk toanybody about 
anything under thesun. Otherswill only discuss their specialty 
interests with the like-minded. Interests that could range ftom 
the disgusting to the obscure and erudite. Like kiddy-porn, or 
seismic eruptions in the Cretaceous Era, or the degrees of spin 
possessed by quantum particles like quarks. 

In most of us, the desire for conversation is inhibited by a 
certain self-consciousness about the possible reactions of the 
auditor. If you bare your soul to somebody, 
he, orshe, may choose to tell the world about 
it. Attractive women learn early in life about 
the unhappy comebacks if they engage 
random male strangers in conversation. Kids 
aretoldevery dayby anxious parents thatthey 
shouldn't talk to strangers. 

But still people talk. They hire 
psychoanalysts and pay them by the hour for 
apatient hearing. Telecom companies make 
megabucks out of this universal desire to flap 
lips. It took a pizza-toppings expert and the 
power of the Internet to exploit the 
commercial potential of man’s desire to 
communicate with man to the hilt. 

Consider the coffee shop, or the bar, orits 
equivalent forum for adda anywhere around 
theworld. Itworks, but onlyat the expense of 
turnover. Customers willwarm the chairsand 
nurse their drinks because they like the ambience. But they 
haven’treally come to drink, only to talk. And the constraints 
of self-consciousness, the fear of being misunderstood, 
remains. But what if turnover wasn’t the problem? And what 
ifyoucould magicallyremove the threat ofunpleasantpersonal 
contact? 

Backin the 1980s, there wasa pizza-toppings expertcalled 
Stephen McConnell Case. A political science graduate, he 
hated computers and flunked every second computer course 
he took at Williams College. By 1983, the 24-year-old had 
sold soap and detergent for P&G, and then switched to 
consulting for the fast-food industry. He mixed and matched 
toppings for Pizza Hut and tested the popularity of new 
topping combos and calculated their impact on costs. It's big 
business forexample,everyyearsince 1987, American Airlines 


P EOPLE LIKE TALKING. SOME TALK OUT OF LONELINESS, 


in on chat 


Steve Case, co-founder and CEO of America Online, 
though a computer-hater, noticed the commercial 
benefit of the Internet and the power of Internet chat 


A new series on 20 
business visionaries who 
have reconfigured the 


global business landscape 
through their break- 
through ideas. 


has saved over $40,000 by including one olive less perserving. 

Steve “Lower” Case was a preternaturally shy man who 
lived in Wichita, Kansas, 3,000 miles from the hi-tech glitter 
of California where all the cutting edge computer action is. 
His San Francisco-based elderbrother Dan “Upper” Casewas 
a “tech-angel” - a venture capitalist who invested in hi-tech 
startups. Dan was associated with a brilliant alcoholic techie 
called William Von Meister. Von \ would do a great 
deal foranew telecom switch that paid millionsand then 
blowitall on some crazy scheme. 

Frisco, 1983: Steve was visiting Dan and went to a Von 
Meister presentation fora new video-game line. Von Meister 
hired him off the cuffas a marketing consultant. That venture 
crashed, so did the next. But Steve was hooked. He had 
suddenly discovered something the magical power of 
computers tolinkup strangers. “The rest was for tech wonks,” 
Steve once said in an interview to Wired magazine. “But the 
faraway connectionsare magical it was the completely obvious 
use for computers”. 

It took a computer-hater reared in Hawaii and based 
outside the Silicon Valley to ignore the trees and see this 
particular forest. This was long before Tim Berners-Lee 
invented the World Wide Web and the world zoomed onto 
the info-highway. The new IBM XT-PC with its DOS 
operating system and the new Apple from Mac had just 
brought computing power within the budgetary reach of the 
average American home. Organisations had only just begun 
to cotton on to the advantages of internal networks. 

What if, thought Case, you could create a forum where 
pipe-smoking nuns could talk to other pipe-smoking nuns 
without ever having to meet them? What if the lonely and 
lovelorn could chat to strangers in virtual bars without fearing 
rape and stalking? What if you could discuss your marital 
problems with a guarantee of complete anonymity? 

Wouldyou pay forthis service? Case guessed alot of people 
would. In addition to the basic subscribers, marketers would 
be very interested in any such forum, since it would deliver a 
focused community that could be targeted very specifically. 
So, advertisers would pay to be visible in such a forum. 

Case already had avehicle for his conceptin Control Video 
Systems, which was the burnt-out husk of a Von Meister 
failure. Hehadatech-angelinbig brother. Hefoundamarketer 
in Tim Kimsey who had already made waves with his concept 
of the “Singles bar”. Case figured his idea was a natural 
extension of Kimsey’s physical concept. 

CVS metamorphosed into Quantum Computer Services 
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in 1985, the year William Gibson coined the 
word “cyberspace”. On November 1, 1985, 
QCSlaunchedits firstservice at $9.95 amonth 
lus 6 cents a minute online. It operated only 
Senveen 6 pm and 10 am on weekdays and it 
o®ered access to news, game-playing zones, 
znd something called “People Connections”. 
“People Connections” were informally referred 
toas“Chat-Rooms” and thatwasthe name that 
Enally stuck. On the first night, they had 24 
subscribers. By mid-1987, QCS had survived 
innumerable crashesand ithad revenues of $8.6 
million with a surplus of $238,000. 

QCS’s internal mission statement 
compared itself to the cockroach: “The bug that will not die.” 
Ttwould need to emulate thatinsect, forit would log onlylosses 
for thenext decade. Survival would becomea day-to day affair. 
But that cockroach continued to infest cyberspace. The tech- 
wizards of Silicon Valley pejoratively dismissed itasavery basic 
service with dated technology. Yetit drew more customers than 
all the fancy “cool” sites. 

Quantum was first linked to Commodore computers. 
Thenitswitched to Apple platforms but that relationship too 
didn’t last long and ended very acrimoniously. By 1989, 
Quantum was $4 million in the red. It had 75,000 subscribers 
anditwasn’ttied to any major home-computer-manufacturing 
outfit. 

Moreover, it had now developed a fierce independence. 
QCS would not ever enter a subservient relationship again. 
On October 2, 1989, QCS created a subsidiary for its net- 
services. QCS named the subsidiary America Online and 
started hawking its package to everyone. 

The AOL packageis bundled with everyIBM PC thathas 
shipped in America since 1990. IBM pays. In 1993, AOL 
would fend off Microsoft, after a stand-up fight that started 
with MS CEO Bill Gates offering to buy 20 per cent of the 
company. Then Gates offered to swallow it whole and finally, 
he threatened to bury it. Case held out against all threats and 
blandishments. From 1997 onwards, all Windows 95 andthen 
Win-98 operating systems have comebundled witha free trial 
membership of AOL. Microsoft pays, and it doesn’t own 
AOL. 

In 1998, AOL realised that its technological lag was a 
serious problem. Its subscribers were complaining that they 
couldn’t get the most out of the new dynamic web content. It 
was losing subscribers to cheaper dial-up ISPs. The advent of 
the WWW had made the Internet an accessible environment 
for everyone and chat-rooms were no longer an AOL 
monopoly. Also, AOL's focus on individual customers was 
shutting it out of the profitable corporate e-commerce markets 
despite AOL's possession of the greatest brandname and the 
best retail shopping malls in cyberspace. 

It did several things. First, it bought out Netscape in a 
bizarre prey-turned-predator act after Netscape started the 
ball rolling with a hostile offer. AOL teamed up with Sun 


new slogan is “AOL 
Everywhere 
core remains the chat- 
rooms, the places 
where the lonely and the ! 
anonymous congregate 
totalk up astorm 


. But the 


Microsystems to turn the tables on Netscape with a $4.2 
billion offer. That solved most of the technical problems 
since it gave AOL a choice of both MS Explorer and 
Netscape Communicator browsers. It also yielded control 
of Netcenter, which is the biggest portal for inter-corporate 
e-commerce. 

AOL then expanded its reach by offering services in 
Europe. Italso changed its paradigm of charging subscribers. 
Itcharged the advertisers instead and, in Europe, it gives away 
memberships free to attract subscribers. In America, it still 
charges a premium over the plain vanilla ISPs. 

AOL has online shopping malls with hundreds of 
marketing tie-ups with big Fortune 500 names, ithas premier 
news services, web TV entertainment tie-ups, online medical 
services and other bells and whistles. The new sloganis “AOL 
Everywhere”. But the core remains the chat-rooms, the places 
where the lonely and the anonymous congregate to talk up a 
storm. Froma base of 200,000 subscribers in 1995, AOL now 
delivers toa (Euro-US) combined subscriberlist of 22 million. 
And, unlike conventional print/TV mediums, AOL can 
inform marketers in detail about the secret itches those 22 
million individuals would like scratched. 

Allthis is even more amazing because AOL has never had 
any cash to spare -- its continuous upgrading and expansion 
keptitin thered, quarter after quarter. Onlyin 1997 diditturn 
thecorner. Even now, its profitsare marginal. Yet,asubscriber 
base that quadruples every year cannot be ignored. Soit keeps 
finding angels who give it cash in lieu of stock options. 

Thestockmarketboom has taken the stock price into outer 
space. Ata market value of $50 billion plus, AOL is worth 
more than General Motors! The Case brothers are among the 
richest men in the world. This turns conventional paradigms 
onitshead. AOL has little in the way of physical assets. Allit 
has is its people, its brand name and its laser-edged focus on 
consumers. The basic instincts of shy, lonely pizza-toppings 
consultant who hated computers have paid off. Steve Casemay 
not have understood the innards of computers, but he knewa 
lotof people out there wanted to talk. Y” 


Devangshu Datta is a Delhi-based equity and 
financial analyst and a columnist 
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R. Mowan 


The drudgery of cricket 


Whatever happened to the soul of the game? It got sucked down the TV 


picture tube, apparently 


LEEPING ON THE SIDEWALK AROUND THE NONE 

too clean environs of the Corporation Stadium 

in Madras was not exactly an interesting 
proposition for a nine year old. But it was a rite of 
initiation. If you wished to see Test cricket you had 
to make the sacrifice. Fortunately, my uncle had good 
friends who volunteered for the sleepless night and 
we could join the queue royally around 8:00 a.m. for 
a 10:30 a.m. start. 
‘That was the beginning, in the late ’50s, of a life- 
time of watching a game that soon captured the 
imagination to such an extent, it became an obses- 
sion. 

A blanket to sleep in and then to spread out on 
the gallery of the stadium to reserve seats in the 
manner of the railway touts of today, some namkeen 
and a torch were all that our friends had as they slept 
outside the gate awaiting the wonder of seeing the 
likes of Benaud, Harvey, O'Neill and Davidson in 
action. Our home grown heroes were Abbas Ali Baig 
and Chandu Borde. (Budhi Kunderan soon earned. 
a place in their ranks, slashing and smashing his way 
to 71 in the first ever Test I saw.) 

Do people care so much these days that they 
will undertake night long vigils to see a cricket match? 
‘The age is long past when players with great skills 
were idolised to the point where everything else 
seemed secondary, even a sound education in the 
Salesian atmosphere of Don Bosco. 

Today, the television tube has taken over our 
lives. There is a match from Australia in the morn- 
ing which winds to a close even as a one-day inter- 
national begins in India, which then gives way to 
another in South Africa. Technology is an absolute 
marvel, so what if our electricity suppliers are so 
insufferably sadistic that the power runs out just 
when six are needed off the last over and the last 
men are in. 

It is the electronic media-driven madness that 
has led to the explosion of cricket. The quantity is 
staggering but quality remains rare. In the 90s in- 
ternational cricket expanded its frontiers to an ex- 
tent never thought possible. But the proliferation of 
the game has become a madness that only realistic 
market forces can control now. 

T have absolutely no complaints against watch- 


“Tiere isa 
match from 
Australia in 
the morning 
which winds 
to a close as 
a one-dayer 
begins in 
India, which 
then gives 
way to 
another in 
South Africa 


ing Mark Waugh whip the ball to leg at 5:00 a.m. 
Indian time, savouring a Tendulkar straight drive at 
noon, seeing Inzamam stroke the ball at 3:00 p.m. 
as if he were a Walter Lindrum using a feather to 
propel a cellulite ball on baize, and then wondering 
if there has been a more visually pleasing run-up in 
history as Allan Donald steams in to bowl at 
10:00 p.m. 

This experience is available to anybody who lives 
in the footprint of satellites that beam the game. 
But at what cost? The Indian masses are getting a 
huge quantum of international cricket, but are they 
getting real quality? 

There is a point beyond which all this program- 
ming is counter-productive. You can see it in the 
tired way in which Tendulkar gifts his wicket to mid- 
on off a mis-hit pull; even more in the mechanical 
manner in which the fast bowlers chug in to get rid 
of their daily workload, and in the uncaring way in 
which the fielder falls over on the line in a desperate 
but exhausted way. 

The prospect of seeing a young Gundappa 
Viswanath take on Bishen Bedi in a Duleep Tro- 
phy match at Chepauk used to send the pulse rac- 
ing. That was cricket in all its glory: a drama within 
a bigger drama that ran to a denouement. That was 
cricket at its best, revealing the character of its art- 
ists as they sought a unique self expression in sport. 

A lot of artistry is still seen today and the enjoy- 
ment isn’t really spoiled by the drawing room gossip 
of how much the cricketers are earning and how 
they are letting the country down when they lose. If 
‘We suppress our patriotism for a moment to con- 
sider what causes poor performances, we just might 
get to appreciate the modern cricketer’s plight. As a 
species he is an underdone athlete who is let loose to 
learn in the jungle of international cricket. No won- 
der then, that most cricketers these days are gener- 
ally incapable of playing a memorable innings un- 
der trying circumstances (like Sunil Gavaskar did in 
his very last Test innings). The culprit behind this 
betrayal of technique is the market and media driven 
world of the one-day international. 

Study the figures for the last few years and it is 
easy to see that while Test cricket is given the short 
shrift, the one-day international is pursued as the 
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goose that lays the golden egg. Any excuse is good 
enough to stage a one-day series. And, as I have 
always believed, the year 2000 will be welcomed not 
so much because it represents a new millennium but 
because it is a leap year with an extra day to position 
another one-day international. 

And yet I don’t really have anything against the 
new-fangled over-limit cricket because, in its essence, 
it represents man’s quest to come out triumphant in 
4 sporting challenge - much as journalism is chal- 
lenging because it is literature penned in a desperate 
hurry. It is only in the excess of their proliferation 
that one-day events have lost all their meaning. 

Tt is hard to believe that a cricketer mourns 
defeat in a one-day international for more than a 
Passing minute. A batsman feels momentary frus- 
tration and guilt on giving his wicket away. No more. 
This routine, workaday approach is what will de- 
stroy the soul of the game even if its body is kept 
althy by sponsored events trying to sell myriad 
ds in the market place. 

Time was when a team would, at the end of the 
day’s play, replay in its collective mind every action 
on the field. The post-mortem would run for days. 
Was the skipper right in not bringing on the left- 
2mm spinner with the breeze in his face? Did he err 
in changing the batting order when the established 
one may have endured the challenge in going after a 
testing fourth innings target? 

These days it's different. The big hoick over mid- 
wicket that met with clean air rather than with the 
leather sphere is quickly forgotten. Just an- 
bad day at the office, really. And the spectator 
ome to expect so much poor cricket that he is 
-d only very occasionally. The sheer amount 
icket played has affected his outlook so much 
he does not care any more either. A spark is 
led to wake everyone. The kind that Ricardo 
Powell's recent innings in Singapore provided. 
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The specta- 
tor has come 
to expect so 
much poor 
cricket that 
he is uplifted 
only occa- 
sionally. 


I was at the stadium - about to leave because I 
had a plane to catch - when Powell took off. All 
thoughts of getting to the airport early were driven 
from my mind: there was no question of leaving 
Kallang stadium when something extraordinary like 
this was happening. But then Powell is a new tal- 
ent, all ready to blossom and hence devoid of the 
evils that have taken over the minds of those with a 
couple of hundred one-day internationals behind 
them. 

The modern player has become so inured to the 
drudgery of cricket that the only thing that keeps 
him awake is the need to prove himself so that his 
pay cheque is in no way threatened. The attitude is 
not so much mercenary as pandering to the need to 
survive. And that is why we get so much cricket in 
which the soul of the performer is not as apparent as 
it used to be. 

One-day cricket is like a one-night stand. Ro- 
mance has been given the go by. Still, on occasion, 
when the soul is stirred and there is a lot more at 
stake than the pay packet, as in a World Cup final, 
we are treated to exquisite displays - like Ricky 
Ponting’s now-famous diving catch - and the ulti- 
mate artistic expression of a player in pursuit of a 
great cricketing goal is seen in all its splendour. 

The mind is taken back to the age of true 
cricketing elegance in which a night long vigil had 
to be endured so as to see the giants in flannels treat 
us to their art. Nowadays we simply identify with 
the performer because we do not have those won- 
derful skills in us. Rarely do we we get an opportu- 
nity to marvel at an athlete who displays his skills 
and his soul at the same time. ¥ 


R Mohan, former chief cricket writer at the 
Hindu group, writes on the game for several 
international publications, and is consulting 
editor at www.clickcricket.com 


7 


Musicis undoubtedly the human 
spirit’s greatest creation, And the 20th 
century has been music’s most vibrant 
period ever. Ithas seen the birth of jazz, 
‘blues, soul and rock‘n roll - aswe know 
them today. Indeed, some of the greatest 
poets of the century have been poets of 
sound; artists who've created magic with 
those seven notes. The 20th century has 
also accentuated the timelessness of 
European classical music, mostly written 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. Great 
instrumentalists and orchestras have 
breathed life into the work of some of the 
greatest composers ever. 

Every kind ofmusichasits own thrust, 
ofcourse. Western Classical is composer- 
oriented music, with written-down scores. 
Jazz, conversely, is performance-centric 
with improvisation asits cornerstone. 
Blues too, is performer-oriented, where 
depth-of-feelingis single-mindedly 
sought. Popular musicis both: songwriter- 
oriented and performance-driven. 
Differentmeans to achieve commonends- 
enjoymentandenrichment. 
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This issue 
celebrates 
music. It 

brings to- 
gether the 
cream in 

four genres - 
pop(includ- 
ing rock), 
Blues, Jazz 
and West- 
ern Classical 


This issue celebrates all this music. It 
brings together the cream in four genres - 
popular music (rock n’ roll, rock, pop, 
folk, country, soul and hybrids), Blues, 
Jazz and Western Classical. Each section 
has an introduction that communicates 
the passion and enthusiasm its writer feels 
for that genre and personal recommenda- 
tions of that writer. Then follow defini- 
tive lists of the finest music in that genre, 
objectively chosen, subjectively elaborated 
on. Ofcourse there are exclusions. Space, 
after all, is a constraint. Still, if you focus 
on the clusions closely, you will not 
id the exclusions much. 

This is the first-ever such exercise done 
in the Indian media, Ifit can make you 
curious about genres other than where 
your core interest lies, all the contributors 
would be delighted. This has been as 
much ofa discovery for us as we hope it 
will befor you. 

Till our Indian Music Special Issue 
then. Happy reading, and more impor- 
tantly, happy listening. 
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AC 
real 
eveller 


Perhaps the most influential art form 
of the century, pop music, at its best, 
is marked by the intelligence and 
passion that distinguish the best films 
and writing of our times. 

By Jaideep Varma 


Not very long ago, pop music in In- 
dia was divided in two categories - “fast” 
and “slow”. The latter was not deemed 
to be any better than our own film mu- 
sic, while the former - with the novelty 
effect of extreme exuberance, justified its 
existence thus. Clearly, myopia ruled. In 
any case, anything called “pop” was al- 
ways pretty unlikely to be taken seri- 
ously, No wonder the music is vastly 
underrated even today. (Originally 
meant to bea short form of popular mu- 


sic, today “pop” implies a genre less vital 
than rock. For the sake of convenience, 
unless otherwise stated, let’s assume 
“pop” means popular music - rock, pop, 
soul, country, folk all included.) 

In fact, since the mid-sixties, the in- 
telligence and passion that characterise 
the best films and writing of our times, 
have been constantly finding an outlet 
in pop music. The singer-songwriters, 
starting with The Beatles in Britain and 
Bob Dylan in America, made pop mu- 
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sic a brand-new art-form, pushing the 
envelope, opening the mind, flooding 
the realm of possibility. In its short life 
of 40-odd years, pop has become the 
most potent and influential art form of 
this century (along with cinema, per- 
haps). The best pop songs have moved 
people by expressing the mood of their 
times; yet they have a timeless quality 
that keeps them fresh and vital for lis- 
teners who're introduced to them years 
after they were first conceived, Above 
all, they've cut across economic, social 
and even religious divides more com- 
prehensibly than anything else this 
century. 

A great pop song is like a beautiful 
'y, with its own peculiar 
means of expression. In anything be- 
tween two and five minutes (usually sit |) @ 
makes you live through a distinct emo=y 
tion. It may lift your spirits, or validate. 
your pain. It may bring outan 
feeling in you, orit may accentuate a 
familiar sentiment, It may hit your gut" 
squarely, or make you think tangen- 
tially. It may make you care for a cause 
you'd ordinarily oversee, or it may sim- 
ply show you the world through some- 
one else’s eyes. 

The best pop songs look at life 
squarely in the eye, and life blinks first. 
Honesty is the hallmark in pop's great- 
est work. Honesty as in emotional ex- 
pression, not lyrical content, In fact, 
contrary to popular assumption, the 
best songs arenot about the best lyrics. 
Sure, some have a distinct literary qual- 
ity, as is conventionally understood. 
But with many great songs, the lyrics 
can seem ordinary on paper, but when 
performed in tune, they have a power 
that is indescribable. (Dr. Jonathan 
Miller once said that it affects the ner- 
vous system positively, but this has not 
been proven, or explained scientifi- 
cally.) In any case, emotional connec- 
tions invariably come from passion, 
not intellectual appraisals of lyrics. 
Very often, you may find that you do 
not know the lyrics ofa song that has 
moved you. And we all know how an 
infectious chorus can render the most 
innocuous words memorable. 

The best pop songs have a soul, 
they're somehow more real than most 


things around us. They have an imme- 
diacy, often a spontaneity that is allur- 
ing. Sentimentality, melodrama, bom- 
bast and pretentiousness do not have a 
place in them. Interestingly, both art- 
lessness and sophistication do, as long 
the feelings are true, not postured. And 
there's no subject under the sun that’s 
not hada pop song written on it. Noth- 
iqg has been taboo, nothing sacred, The 
biting sarcasm of Randy Newman, the 
ban grittiness of Lou Reed, the mysti- 
cal poetry of Leonard Cohen, the clear- 
eyed calm of Paul Simon, the passionate 
implosions of Bruce Springsteen, the 
Sesperate angst of Kurt Cobain, the an- 
axchic rantings of Johny Rotten, the 
darkness of Nick Cave, the exuberance 
‘2nd later, introspection) of Lennon and 
McCartney, the idealistic longings of 
Pete Seeger, the emotional directness of 
Joni Mitchell, the ironic wit of Richard 
Thompson: they're among the hun- 
‘dreds who gave pop music its cutting- 
edge, its well-rounded scope, its integ- 
aty. An integrity that is always less likely 
‘aot wholly improbable, though) to be 
achieved by an interpretive artist (like, 
say, in Hindi film music). Which is why 
the musicians who wrote their own 
songs, the singer-songwriters, are the 
‘ones who really vitalised this genre and 
produced its most meaningful work. 

Ofcourse, you cannot underestimate 
great musicianship. A searing electric 
guitar can speak most eloquently about 
the pain that emanates from deep inside. 
Allively rhythm can lift the spirits un- 
ambiguously. A soaring voice can give 
form and substance to a catharsis. There 
‘have been many great musicians who 
gave pop a musical respectability among 
practitioners of other genres of music. 
Guitar-players like Hendrix, Clapton 
and Page, pianists like Bruce Hornsby 
and Elton John, voices like Aretha 
Franklin’s and Otis Redding’s, melo- 
dists like Cole Porter and Paul 
McCartney, drummers like Keith 
Moonand John Bonham. Thelist could 
goon and on 

Slickness, cliches, affectations - 
they're found in popular music too, just 
like in any other art-form/idiom/genre. 
Unfortunately, this shallow brand of 
pop is what plays around us everywhere 


- on television, music channels, FM ra- 
dio, in restaurants, the works. It is this 
mindless, market-driven music that 
gives pop music its identity today. As 
usual, we take in the worst the west has 
to offer, leaving out the more meaning- 
ful. Yet, the great works of popular mu- 
sic are available in India. Many path- 
breaking albums, both old and new, 
continue to get released. 

Here are five albums that illustrate 
the points above. These are personal 
choices, therefore subjective, with all the 
attendant biases. It is indisputable, 
though, that they all represent their 
times, and wonderfully demonstrate the 
heights great songwriting can touch. 


Revolver, The Beatles 
(Parlophone, 1966) : A certain energy 
is palpable when something brilliant is 
beginning to happen. The 14 songs here 
showcase the start of that unbelievable 
inventiveness with which The Beatles 
soared over all their peers. Witty, touch- 
ing, even weird in turns, this was a 
mind-expanding album that also stun- 
ningly captured the drugs and spiritual 


brought “world music” centerstage, Us- 
ing black South African rhythms and 
sounds as his tools, Simon created one 
of those rare entities - a huge commer- 
cial and critical success. There were 
some who accused him of “musical tour- 
ism” -they mistook the means for the 
end. Exuberant, innovative and 
thoughtful -these were quintessential 
Paul Simon songs, enhanced by sounds 
from a different culture. Possibly the 
finest “fusion” album ever. 

Avalon Sunset, Van Morrison 
(Mercury, 1988) : A 43-year-old mas- 
terful musician’s musings on religion 
and spirituality. Though the album be- 
gins with a catchy, unsubtle duet (a huge 
hit) with well-known evangelist Cliff 
Richard, it graduates to more personal, 
more reflective expressions. Despite its 
otherworldly feel, it’s a very aecessible, 
very universal, collection of songs. The 
power of the singing, the passion and 
sense of wonder, make this a stunning: 
album, despite a couple of throwaways. 

Up, R.E.M. (Warner Bros, 1998): 
A hugely underrated album by the finest 
band of the nineties. R.E.M.’s drummer 


The best pop songs look life 
squarely in the eye, and life 


blinks first. 


“movements” of the mid-'60s. Yet it 
sounds unbelievably fresh to this day -33 
years later! 

Blood On The Tracks, Bob 
Dylan (Columbia, 1974) : “Acoustic 
Soul” is how one critic described this 
great album. The soul was Bob Dylan's , 
the pain was of lost love. The songs re- 
ally cut deep. He sang about his break- 
ing marriage with pain, remorse, anger, 
wonder and hope honestly, 
unsentimentally, involuntarily. He Aad 
to do these songs, they Aad to come out 
of him. Strangely uplifting for an album 
of these concerns, this is the greatest 
songwriter of all time at his very best. 

Graceland, Paul Simon 
(Warner Bros, 1986) : The album that 
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had retired unexpectedly and just like a 
newly blinded man suddenly finds his 
hearing power enhanced, the band 
seemed to discover facets to their music 
they hadn’t consciously deliberated on 
before. Lyrically, the album’s 14 songs 
are basically introspective moments of 
14 characters, each expressing a personal 
crisis. Sonically, the songs pay tribute to 
many musicians who influenced 
REM, like The Beach Boys, Leonard 
Cohen, Brian Eno, David Bowie, Bryan 
Ferry, even Radiohead without the band 
ever losing their individuality. Overall, 
Upis probably an album for older listen- 
ers, the over-30s set a fitting example of 
the strides popular music has taken: 


90 


Blonde On Blonde 

Bob Dylan (Columbia, 1966) 
The album cover is out-of-focus and 
diffused. The music inside exactly the 
opposite. This is rock’s greatest prac- 
titioner at his absolute peak. The 
sheer number of masterpieces on it 
(a double album) is staggering. The 
mood varies, the tempo changes, the 
imagination overflows this is the al- 
bum with which Dylan felt he 
achieved his ‘sound’ - “that thin, that 
wild mercury sound, metallic and 
bright gold”. You haven't heard rock 
music if you haven't heard this album. 
At Rs. 360/-, this is probably the best 
CD you can buy. 


Who's Next 

The Who (Polydor, 1971) 

This was originally conceived as a 
concept album on the theme of 
“Lifehouse” - a science fiction story 
set in a future where rock ‘n’ roll is 
banned. The concept was abandoned 
after six months but the songs sur- 
vived and became the best album The 
Who ever did. Angry, moody, urgent, 
compassionate, sad, nostalgic, this is 
innovative and heartfelt rock ‘n’ roll. 


The Beatles (white album) 

The Beatles (Parlophone, 1968) 

Most of the songs on this album were 
written in Rishikesh, India, when The 
Beatles came to Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi's meditation centre for three 
months. Being LSD-free, their mindset 
changed and their muses were acti- 
vated. They went back disillusioned 
with the Maharishi though, and their 
way of dealing with that was to inject 
sarcasm and humour into the songs. 
Asprawling, immensely varied, utterly 
brilliant double album - it seems as if 
4 individuals have pooled their 
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The following pages lay out 
the very best in popular 
music. Though the 
albums have not been 
ranked, or the categories 
given “ultimate” status, 
we really do believe that 
this is the absolute cream 
that money can buy. 


by Jaideep Varma 
and Sagar Chowdhury 


LASSICS 


material together, bound together by 
a strange force - the determination of 
being the greatest band in the world. 


Runes/Zoso/IV (untitled) 
Led Zeppelin (Atiantic, 1971) 

Of all the albums in heavy rock 
music, this is the template, the bench- 
mark by which all are measured. From 
the most recognized ballad in history 
to the most danceabie metal songs 
recorded, this album has it all. The 
cryptic title is really four symbols, 
each one representing a member of 
the band. Fitting, really, since each 
member stands out in every song on 
this masterpiece. 


Dark Side Of The Moon 
He Floyd (Capitol, 1973) 

rock never had a brighter 
Ha in the spotlight than this dark 
and haunting masterpiece. Its stark, 
ambient nuances have left an indel- 
ible mark on every generation since 
its release. The album represents an 
integrated mix-songs of isolation, 
madness and death. Not exactly 
sunny-day music, but it doesn’t 
matter. Without Dark Side of the 
Moon, your music collection is 
rendered worthless. 


Blue 

Joni Mitchell (Reprise, 1971) 
Relationship songs, without sentimen- 
tality or self-pity. Clear-eyed, mature 
musings on love - its pleasures and 
sorrows. Very sparsely arranged - just 
guitar or piano against Mitchells soar- 
ing vocal. Breathtaking songwriting, 
powerful expressions. Very moving, 
even if you don't pay attention to the 
lyrics. Doesn‘t get better than this. 


Astral Weeks 

Van Morrison (wamer Bros,1968) 
Perhaps the most enigmatic album in 
popular music. A rock album on which 
jazz sessions musicians played; the 
songs flowed like mantras and 23- 
year-old Van Morrison sung with a 
heartfelt passion and intensity about 
god-knows-what. Most of the lyrics 
are too obtuse, but that doesn’t 
matter. You can feel the author's pain 
for something indescribable. Some 
say this album’s a great loneliness- 
assuager, others insist it plays best 
at dusk. Find out for yourself, if you 
can find the album. 


Exile On Main Street 

The Rolling Stones 

(Rolling Stones, 1972) 

Nothing captured this band’s spirit 
better than this awesome double 
album. Created in Keith Richards’ 
basement under trying conditions, 
this rough-edged album serves up 
blues, country, soul and glorious rock 
‘n’ roll almost casually. The 
songwriting is strong, the concerns 
varied. And for a double album on a 
single CD - it’s a real bargain. 


What's Going On 

Marvin Gaye (Motown, 1971) 

If any soul album ever captured the 
pulse of the African-American 
perspective during the Vietnam Era, 
this is the one. Laid-back and aggres- 
sive, full of anger and full of love, all 
at the same time. Armed with Gaye's 
passionate voice, smooth rhythms 
and lush orchestrations, this suite of 
songs transcended the candy-coated 
pop of Motown and attacked the 
political ills of the world with one 
message to spread: universal love. 


Automatic For The People 
R.E.M. (Warner Bros, 1992) 
Arguably the finest album of the 
nineties, by doubtlessly the finest 
band of the decade. The soulful, ethe- 
real tunes are tastefully arranged and 
compassionately sung. One of those 
rare albums that touches people of 
any musical taste. 


The Joshua Tree 

U2 (Island, 1987) 

This album is a testament to the 
musical and lyrical integrity of a band 
that worked hard to push their music 
through to the masses. And boy, did 
it get through. The Joshua Tree’s mix 
‘of sorrow and optimism permeated 
ever song on the record, regardless 
of personal or political nature. This al- 
bum sums up every sound the band 
had previously attempted and 
blended them into a perfect album 
which took the world by storm. 
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| pathos in Garcia's vocals. Country and 


| marriage than in this album. 


Innervisions 

Stevie Wonder (Motown,1973) 

Of the many outstanding albums Won- 
der released in the seventies, 
Innervisions is his masterpiece. Its 
urban, pulsating rhythms beautifully 
complement his staggering sense of 
melody. And unlike other albums from 
the same period, his constant use of 
synthesizers doesn’t date this gritty, 
yet highly-refined album of pop-soul. 
This is Wonder at his best. 


Born To Run 

Bruce Springsteen 

(Columbia, 1975) 

A perfect example to demonstrate 
why a studio album can sometimes 
be better than the same artist's 
greatest hits compilation. Springsteen 
created its songs around a feeling, 


| giving the entire album a very 


consistent mood. The music seems to 
emanate from a man trapped in a 
difficult situation, with a great will to 
break out. The near-mono sound adds 
a peculiar poignancy to the idea as 
the vocal comes searing out of the 
chaos of the E-Street Band’s robust, 
focussed playing. 


American Beaut 

The Grateful Dea 

(Warner Bros, 1970) 

A collection of mellow, calm tracks 
with thoughtful arrangements and 
masterful playing. Frontman Jerry 
Garcia’s mother died just before the 
album was recorded, which explains 
the strange sad quality to the quiet, 
even joyful songs. And the great 


“You don’t 
necessarily 
have to write 
to be a poet. 
Some people 
work in gas 
stations and 
they‘re 
poets. | 
don’t call 
myself a poet 
because ! 
don't like the 
word. I'ma 
trapeze 
artist” 

- Bob Dylan 


rock traditions never had a better 


Rumours 

Fleetwood Mac 

(Warner Bros, 1977) 

It's no secret that this album, chock- 
full of songs about ex-lovers, is auto- 
biographical. During the recording 
sessions, the marriage between John 
and Christine McVie had broken 
down, as had the long-term relation- 
ship of Lindsey Buckingham and 
Stevie Nicks, fuelling this album with 
so many emotions that it's hard to 
fully recognize the genius songwriting 
behind them. 


firrerome 


461 Ocean Boulevard 
Eric Clapton (RSO/Polydor, 1974) 

The “guitar god” showed his ample 
songwriting talents with this stunning 
album. Pop, rock and blues meshed 


“The songs | 
write, they 
don't have 
Particular 
beginnings 
and they 
don’t have 
endings. 
The camera 
focuses in 
and then out.” 
- Bruce 


Springsteen 


I 
effortlessly, stylistically. His voice | 
never sounded more expressive, the | 
cover versions had his identity || 
stamped upon them and he left some 
room to showcase his awe-inspiring 
guitar work. What else is there? 


Purple Rain 

Prince (Warner Bros, 1984) 

This was the commercial high point 
for The Artist We Still Refer To As 
Prince. Loaded with hits, the album 
ranged from rock-injected funk to |} 
contemporary R&B. But all of the}, 
songs were laced with a modern pop |} 
sensibility that has withstood the test |) 
of time, unlike the movie of the same 


Synchronicity 
e Police (A&M, 1983) 

Few albums go beyond classifications 
as Synchronicity does. After years of 
playing reggae-rock, The Police came 
into their own to record their final and 
best album. With complex, furious 
stylings and sparse, evocative mo- 
ments of tranquility, this album ap- 
peals to the heart and mind alike. Bril- 
liant. 


Brothers In Arms 

Dire Straits (Warner Bros, 1985) 
It's refreshing to hear an album filled 
with humble and elegant songs every 


yar now and then, and this is one of the 
best. Brothers in Arms captivates the 
Thriller listener with its various musical styles 


and songs of life, love and death. This 
album can make you dance with joy 
or drown in tears. Heartfelt and poi- 
gnant, this is a high-watermark for 
music in the ‘80s. 


Michael Jackson 

(Columbia, 1983) 

A few cheesy moments aside, you'd 
be hard-pressed to deny that Thriller 
had some great music. Reaching deep |) 
into his Motown past, Jackson 
gloriously showcased his R&B} a 
inflections, soulful grooves and rock | - 


you think of Michael 
now, remember this: 
Thriller didn't take 
over the world on 
marketing alone. 
Still considered the 
finest dance album 
ever by many. 


FIVE UNDER-RATED STUNNERS 


Yellow Moon by The | 


Neville Brothers 

(A&M, 1989) 

This family band from New 
Orleans has been among 
America’s greatest. Their 
soulful singing, clean harmo- 
nies and a fantastic rhythm i} 
section was treated differently | 
by producer Daniel Lanois | 
resulting in this masterful | 
album. Very atmospheric and | 
haunting, the three Dylan 
covers in the album convinced 
even Dylan that he should work 
with Lanois. 


Grace by Jeff Buckley 
(Columbia, 1994) 

Debut albums usually don’t 
make statements as bold as 
this. Delicate but powerful, the 
music on Grace teems with 
beauty, intimacy and emotion. 
The release of this album 


sharply pointed to Buckley as 
being one of the premiere 
young songwriters, with his 
dreamlike chordal ascensions 
and lyrical depth. But what 
really stuns one is his penetrat- 
ing voice - smooth, piercing 
and highly charged. And with a 
strange sadness - as if he 
somehow knew he would 
drown at 30, leaving this 
behind as his only finished 
studio album. 


Songs From The Rain by 
Hothouse Flowers 
(PolyGram, 1993) 

Awonderful collection of 
songs from a superb Irish rock 
band. Echoing U2 ina less 
raucous way, the music is 
subtle, tasteful and stunningly 
performed. Liam O Maonlai’s 
singing is truly memorable, as 
is the band’s commitment and 
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guitar solos. Whatever tid 


| the imaginative arrangements. | 

|| Avery classy album - not 

| something you associate rock 

with. 

| The Gilded Palace Of Sin/ | 

Burrito DeluxebyThe 

Flying Burrito Bros | 
| 


(A&M, 1969-70) 

This was the world’s first 
country - rock band. The vitality | 
they generated when they first 
fused the two forms influenced 
some of the finest musicians of | 
our time. This is a terrific | 
bargain of two albums in one- 
the first an indisputable 
masterpiece, the second no 
slouch either. Grab it, this is 
essential stuff. 


All Things Must Pass by 
| George Harrison 

(Apple, 1971) 

Long under the shadow 

of Lennon and 

McCartney, Harrison 
| reached his peak 
| around the time The 


Beatles split-up. Likewise, the 
best work he ever did com- 
prised the two tracks he 
Contributed to the last Beatles 
album-Abbey Road, and this 
marvellous triple album - his 
first solo effort. He outdid 
himself here, and for a while 
looked like embarking ona 
more glittering sob career than 
both Lennon and McCartney! 
Bob Dylan looms large over this 
album -they 
co-wrote a couple of songs 
here; Harrison even wrotea 
song about him. 
Overall, Harrison's 
characteristic 
quasi-mystical 
chords of 
longing found a 
terrific expres- 
sion on this 
album - easily 
his finest. 
-Jaideep 
Varma/Sagar 
Chowdhury 


ALBUMS 


The Sun Collection 

Elvis Presley 

(RCA, rec.1954-55 rel. 1976) 

Record producer Sam C. Philips used 
to say in the early fifties, “If | can find 
a young white singer who can sound 
and feel like a negro, I'll make a mil- 
lion dollars”. In 1953, he came across 
Elvis Presley, recorded him and sold 
the contract for $35,000. This album 
contains those very songs - the 
earliest ones he recorded, which 
transformed popular music and 
indeed, the world. Passionate, 
emotional and breathtaking - this is 
the definitive rock ‘n roll album. 


Rilphiway 61 Revisited 

Bob Dylan (Columbia, 1965) 

Bob Dylan went “electric” with a 
vengeance and produced the intense, 
scathingly sarcastic songs that made 
up this mind-expanding album. It 
opened with the best song Dylan ever 
wrote - “Like A Rolling Stone” and 
showed the world what creative 
heights rock ‘n roll could touch. It 
ended with the 11-minute sparsely ar- 
ranged “Desolation Row” that 
demonstrated the depths it could 
reach. The world was stunned then, 
and new listeners still are, 34 years 
later! 


Pet Sounds 

The Beach Boys (Capitol, 1966) 
Before The Beatles did Sgt.Pepper, 
Paul McCartney considered this the 
finest pop album of all time. Truly, the 
album set new standards for 
songwriting, thanks to Brian Wilson. 
Despite the overall upbeat feel, there 
jis a sense of melancholy in the songs 
that gives them their colour. Though 
hugely enjoyable, like its mono 
recording, it does seem a bit dated 


today. Interestingly, a McCartney fan 
invariably loves this album. 


Sergeant Eeppens Lonely 
Hearts Club Band 

The Beatles (Parlophone, 1967) 
Originally a concept album where the 
Fab Four set out to submerge their 
identity for an imaginary band. Though 
the idea was abandoned half-way and 
stand-alone songs done thereafter, 
producer George Martin gave all the 
tracks a holistic treatment to make it 
part of the same soundscape. The 
album was over-rated, yet brilliant. 
Not all the songs were as masterful as 
touted, but their treatment was truly 
innovative and pathbreaking. “A Day 
In The Life” and “She's Leaving Home” 
are indisputable masterpieces in an al- 
bum that has perhaps aged a bit. 


The Velvet Underground 
and Nico 

The Velvet Underground 
(Verve, 1967) 

They were the first band that didn’t 
swing. While the world sang about 
peace and love, this New York band 
reached for the underpass instead of 
the sun. Lou Reed's urban, gritty lyr- 
ics and the band’s meshing of avant- 
garde and rock produced a very adult, 
very “real” album. The songs can 
make you almost hear and smell the 
weird New York City streets. Rock 
was never the same after this album. 


Are You Experienced 

Jimi Hendrix (Polydor, 1967) 

The Electric Guitar came of age with 
Hendrix's debut album. What was 
possible in rock was re-defined -de- 
finitively. Feedback artistry and tech- 
nical innovation was showcased with 
a savage, exploding, frenetic feel. The 
result of Hendrix's raw passion and 
breathtaking virtuosity. 


Led Zeppelin 1 

Led Zeppelin (Atlantic, 1969) 
There is a bridge between the British 
blues of the late 60’s and heavy rock 
for the rest of time. That bridge is 
called Led Zeppelin. Virtually all of 
their albums could be considered 
‘Greatest Hits of Rock’ packages, but 
this album is The Firstborn, the de- 
but, the birth of a new form of music. 
And so it shall be... 


Horses 

Patti Smith (Arista, 1975) 

What happens when a rock critic, pre- 
viously a published poet, decides to 
show the world how it should be 
done? Fact is proved stranger than fic- 
tion when she releases a 
pathbreaking collection of rock songs 
that retains cult status even 24 years 
later. Sneering yet poetic, angry yet 
idiosyncratic, ambitious yet unpreten- 
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“It’s not 
easy to be 
in a group. 
It's like 
marriage 
without 
sex. The 
only lubri- 
cant we 
have is our 
music.” 

- Sting 
(The Police) 


‘Tubular Bells by Mike Oldfield 
1973) 


‘20-year-old musician spentone 
wholeyearin the studio playing 21 
‘instruments himself, painstak- 
ingly creating layers ofsounds. 
Theresultwasthis “pop 
symphony” -49 minutes ofnon- 
‘stopinstrumental flourishes, in 


andmeandering-it 
wasanamazingly 
huge commercial 
hit(maybe it 
captured the 
spiritofits times). 
Besidessetting 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tious - her attitude itself contributed |) 
towards ushering in the punk revolu- |) 
tion. And this, her first album, would 
remain her most significant effort. 


Saturday Night Fever(OST) 
Various Artists 

(RSO, 1977) 

This film and its music define the 
1970s like nothing else. Legendary 
Bee Gees tunes like “Stayin’ Alive", 
“Jive Talking” and “How Deep Is Your 
Love” gave the soundtrack its char- 
acter and very competently commu- 
nicated the film’s spirit too. Disco at- 
tained a certain respectibility after 
this album. Still eminently danceable. 


Never Mind The Bollocks 
The Sex Pistols (Virgin, 1977) 
Punk Rock exploded on the unsus- 
pecting British public with this totally 
uninhibited album. Full of in-your-face 
attitude, the songs brim with jerky 
energy and sneering defiance. 
Travelling through this album is an 
exhilarating but exhausting experi- 
ence. The magic is still intact after all 
these years. 


Murmur 

R.E.M. (A&M, 1983) 

R.E.M.’s debut album showcased a 
“jangle ‘n’ mumble” that would be 
their trademark in the eighties. 
Gloriously tuneful despite its weird- 
ness, it made a huge impact artisti- 
Cally, in a world still recovering from 
punk. Strangely upbeat and melan- 
cholic at the same time, it heralded 
the beginning of “alternative rock”. 


It Takes a Nation of 
Millions to Hold Us Back 
Public Enemy (Def Jam, 1988) 

An absolutely uncompromising 
record, this album brings politics to 


while Brook builds interesting. 


the forefront like few albums before 
‘it. With its frenzied grooves and au- 
dacious raps, this record was history 
in the making. Not only is it probably 
the most confrontational record you'll 
ever hear, but it also set the stage for 
the Rap Invasion. Brutally phenomenal. 


Nevermind 

Nirvana (DGC, 1991) 

The careers of a million eighties bands 
came to a screeching halt when this 
Zeitgeist classic was released in 
1991—hailing the arrival of all things 
Seattle and Grunge. Embracing an at- 
titude and sound reminiscent of punk, 
the raucous Nevermind set the tone 
for the first half of the decade. In fact, 
no album influenced the music of the 
nineties more than this one. 


Ten 
Pearl Jam (Epic. 1997) 

This debut found Peari Jam to be the 
co-bearers of the Seattle/grunge torch 
alongside Nirvana. More streamlined 
and polished than Nevermind, Ten is 
‘as Close to stadium-rock es grunge 
gets. And 2 sterling example of qual- 
ity rock music that is untainted by 
trends, that doesn't fade away. Ten 
quickly and rightfully promoted Pear! 
Jam among the ranks of the rock elite. 


OK Computer 

Radiohead (Capitol. 1997) 
Atmospheric. Spacy. Complex. OK 
Computer is a chilling work of sonic 
art that actually pulls you inside your- 
Self. With the singie theme of power- 
lessness within against the chaos 
without, it has 2 strange surreal feel. 
Frontman Thom Yorke’s pensive sing- 
ing, the avante-garde songwriting and 
the album's darkness seemed to 
influence many of Radiohead's peers 
almost immediately. 


Ok coupureR 


thisisan understated triumph. 


the tone for New Age music, it 
wasalsoverysignificantfor the 
sophisticated production valuesit 


| broughtinto popular music. 


\Nightsong by Nusrat Fateh 
Khan and Michael Brook 


| (Real World, 1996) 


Timemagazine rated thisasone 
ofthe 10best albumsof 1996. 
Ambientguitarist Michael Brook 
merged his sensibility with thatof 
theworld'smostrenowned Sufi 
qawaaland produced this unique, 
brilliantsetof tracks. Nusratsings 
inPunjabjandUrdu andshow- 
cases hisawesome voice (with 
Several semi-classical flourishes) 


arrangementsaroundit 
Fascinating, entertaining 

listening. 

The best of The Chieftains 
(Columbia/Legacy, 1992) 

Since 1963, The Chieftains have 
Played a hugely influential role in 
giving traditional irish music a 
worldwide audience. Though this | 
compilation draws mostly from: 
their late seventies work, it is 
Perhaps the best introduction, 
you can get to this delightfully 
distinctive music. 

Another Green World 

by Brian Eno 

(EG Records, 1975) 
Eno’sthirdsoloalbumsince 
leaving the legendary Roxy Music, 


Mainly acollection ofinstrumental 
pieces, thisalbumsqueezesevery 
lastdrop outof technology and 
fashionshis sounds into experi- 
mental-butsurprisingly acces- 
sible-nuggets of greatness. 


Joe's Garage, Acts 1, II & ill by 
Frank Zappa (Rykodisc, 1987) 
‘One ofthe mostversatile, eclectic 


} andprolificartists of this century, 


FrankZapparecorded more than 
fiftyalbums of schizophrenic, 
provocative and satirical music. 
Hislegacyasasocialcriticliveson 
inJoe’s Garage, an outrageous 
“concept’ albumofunparalleled 
quality. 

- Jaideep Varma/Sagar 

Chowdhury 


CREDENCE CLEAVER ALL 


EAT RANG IONS 


Chronicle 

Creedence Clearwater Revival 
(Fantasy, 1976) 

Crisp, rough-edged, basic, upbeat and 
gloriously melodic - this is what rock & roll 
was meant to be, and what CCR was. 
Frontman John Fogerty’s hoarse, soulful 
voice, his no-bullshit songwriting and the 
band’s conviction in their playing made 
their sound unique and hard to replicate 
even three decades later. A perfect 
reminder of how simple hooks can be 
more affecting than polished affects and 
studio wizardry. 


To Kingdom Come 

The best of The Band (Capitol, 1990) 
Well-known as Bob Dylan's back-up band 
in the late sixties, it was their incredible in- 
‘strumental prowess that made them one 
of the most important bands ever. Lead 
guitarist Robbie Robertson's subsequent 
flowering as an exceptional songwriter 
propelled them towards greatness. Ameri- 
can folklore and history along with intro- 
spective concerns fuelled the wonderful 
narrative power of their songs, many of 
which rank as all-time classics. 


20,000 Watts RSL Collection - 
The best of Midnight Oil 

(Columbia, 1997) 

An under-rated Australian rock band 
who've produced some classic songs in 
the genre. With a rough-edged, pub-hard- 
ened sound, dynamic arrangements anda 


# passionate demeanour, the band gave 


their politically conscious concerns a pow- 
erful medium through their music. This fine 
compilation comprisesalotoftheirbestwork. 


The Best of Santana 

(Columbia, 1998) 

Blazing guitar meeting freneticpercussion, 
bluesy rock fusing with Hispanic dance- 
forms, Latinrock merging with Western jazz 


-Santana has been one of themostfluidand 

legendary bands ever. Spurred on by lead 

guitarist Carlos Santana, the band’s ever- 
changing line-up didn ’talter its distinctive 
| flavour. Thisriveting collection features their 
| bestwork between 1969and 1987. 


The Historyof _ 

Fairport Convention (island, 1972) 
Marrying traditional English folk music with 
immaculate electric rock, Fairport Conven- 
tion is one of the most important British 
bands of all time. Their mid-late Sixties/ 
early Seventies work represents their peak 
and a lot of it features in this outstanding 
collection. 


Greatest Hits 

The Police (PolyGram, 1986) 

Ifyou like to sing along to the song, dance 
wildly in a crowded room, or sit ona chair 
and brood, this album is for you. Covering 
| the most popular Police songs of their six- 
| year tenure, Greatest Hits chronologically 
| brings to light the brilliance of Sting’s 
‘songwriting, even though some of their best 
material isn’t even onit. If your collection is 
withoutany albums by The Police, this buoy- 
| antcompilation is a great place to begin. 


Sand in the Vaseline 

Talking Heads (Sire, 1992) 
Surprisingly few bands have straddled more 
musical barriers than Talking Heads. In rela- 
tion to the rest of the music world, they are 
the weird-but-endearing cousin, the black 
sheep, the inspired artist who constantly 
astounds you. Vibrant, intelligent and very, 
very witty, Talking Heads songs move to 
many different beats and they encompass a 
massive musical landscape. If you don’t 
know Talking Heads, this two CD setis a 
terrificintro. 


The Singles 

The Pretenders (WEA, 1987) 

Their fantastic songs have withstood the 
test of time and yet, itseems The Pretend- 
ers have never really received their due 
acclaim. Simply put, without Chrissie Hynde 
there wouldn't be nearly as many success- 
ful female artists as there are today. The 
Pretenders have always been a great band 
with even greater songs, and this sonic 
snapshot captures them wonderfully. 


Living In The Past 

Jethro Tull (Chrysalis, 1972) 
Acompilation that covers this “art-rock” 
band’s early work (1969 - 72). They would 
become self-conscious and overly theatri- 
cal later, buthere, lan Anderson’s flute and 
Martin Barre’s heavy guitaring work very 
nicely, thank you. 


Recurring Dream 
The best of Crowded House 

(Capitol, 1996) 

Another fine Australian band, propped up 
by the songwriting talent of Neil Finn. This is 
melodic pop at its best, recalling The 


Beatles, performed cleanly and with a sure- 
footed lightness-of-touch. This compilation 
has their best songs and it’s a great buy. 
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HON MENTIONS 


Greatest Hits 

Queen (EMI, 1991) 

Always one of the most innovative, 
bombastic and awe-inspiring 
bands, Queen became the kings of 
the world by writing songs that re- 
flected influences from classical, |) 
rockabilly, opera, disco and 
straight-ahead rock. Compelling, 
di erose pel talent (hie 
excesses. 


A Decade Of Steely Dan 

(MCA, 1984) 

Slick, literate rock & roll that’s complex 
but tunefully accessible. Studio magicians 
Donald Fagen and walter Becker wrote 
some of the most textured, grooviest 
music around. Rock’s never gotten 
cooler. 


“Those first 
songs I wrote, 


Abba Gold 

Abba (PolyGram, 1992) 

The current over-30s generation of urban 
Indians will always have a soft spot for 
this hugely successful Swedish group. 
And why not? Their tremendous sense of 
melody set standards in ‘70s and ‘80s 
popcraft that have yet to be surpassed. 


The Best Of OMD (virgin, 1988) 
British synth pop at its melodic best. In- 
ventive, intelligent and well, smooth. 


Carry On Up The Charts 

The best of The Beautiful South 
(PolyGram, 1994) 

An inconsistent band overall, Beautiful 
South's compilation album works su- 
perbly. Showcasing their thoughtful 
songwriting and tuneful arrangements, 


| this became the biggest selling British 


1 was taking 
notes at a 
fantastic 

rock concert 
going on 

in my head.” 

- Jim Morrison 
(The Doors) 


Yeah, yeah, you've seen 
Woodstock eighteen times 
already. So here's a list of 
some other great rock 
n’roll movies that'll get you 
dancing in the aisles. 


Hail! Hail! Rock N’Roll 
All-star concert tribute held on 
Chuck Berry‘s 60th birthday 
features a stunning guest list 
that includes Keith Richards, 
Bo Diddley and Eric Clapton 
among others. 


Gimme Shelter 

The Maysles brothers’ 
documentary captures the 
Rolling Stones’ infamous 
Altamont concert which 
ended with the Hell's Angels 
murdering a concert goer as 
the band played “Under My 
Thumb”. 


AHard Day's Night 

A day in the life of the Fab 
Four. Marked by the band’s 
goon-ish sense of humour, 
Richard Lester's film is 
perhaps the finest rock n’roll 
comedy ever made. 


Jimi Hendrix 


All the guitar distortion your 
heart desires. Features 


pop album recently. 


ROCK ON FILM 


Hendrix in full cry at all the 
great late 60s festivals 
including Woodstock, the Isle 
of Wight and Monterey. 
Essential. 


Stop Making Sense 
Jonathan Demme pieced 
together this classic concert 
movie from three perfor- 
ances the Talking Heads 
gave at the Pantages Theater 
in Hollywood in 1983. 


Pink Floyd at Pompeii 
The Floyd playing a lot of their 
early stuff to the walls in the 
middle of a deserted, half 
ruined amphitheatre in 
Greece, Spooky. 


25XS: The Continuing 
History of the Rolling 
Stones 

The world’s greatest rock 
band in glorious technicolour. 
This exhaustive documentary 
Chronicles the Stones fromthe 
60s to the mammoth Steel 


| Wheels tour of 1988, 


U2; Rattle and Hum 
‘Showcases U2 on the brink of 
world domination as they tour 
America with their break- 
through album, The Joshua 
Tree. 


Gimme Sheltetil 


‘The Last Waltz 
This film documents the 
Band's farewell concert. 
‘Sterling collection of talent 
includes Van Morrison, Joni 
Mitchell, Muddy Waters and 
Bob Dyian. Plus Martin 
‘Scorsese behind the camera. 


Monterey Pop 

The prelude to Woodstock, 
D.A. Pennebaker's film 
features all the usual suspects 
- The Who, Jefferson Airplane, 
Janis Joplin, Country Joe, Otis 
Redding, Ravi Shankar and 
more. 


Honourable mentions: 
Don'tLook Back (The Beatles 
and Dylan; two forthe priceof 
one), Quadrophenia (Don'tmiss 
Stinginanearlyrole.), Saturday 
NightFever, The Buddy Holly 
Story, Thisis SpinalTap 
(hilarious), TheHarderTheyCome 
(withreggae greatJimmy Cliff), 

LeslieMathew 
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TERRIFIC 


SOLO 


COMPILATIONS 


=flount Road. Cochin - M.G. Road. Bangalore - Brigade Road. 


Neil Young (Reprise, 1976) 

Neil Young is among the top four or five 
songwriters of all time. This double album 
puts together his best work between 
1966-76. Right from his early Buffalo 
Springfield songs to CSN&Y, to his classic 
seventies solo work - these tracks exem- 
plify Young's awesome talent. Straddling 
folk, country and rock - this is an 
absolutely essential album. 


Shaking the Tree 

The best of Peter Gabriel 

(Geffen, 1990) 

The real grandeur of Peter Gabriel's 
songwriting needs to be heard on his 
individual albums, where you can hear it 
in context and each song can flow into 
the next. But Shaking the Tree does a very 
good job of creating a musical tapestry 
comprising 12 years of his career (1977- 
89). Always breaking new musical and 
sonic ground, Gabriel has a sensitive ear 
for foreign music, and he weaves his 
songs with a worldly touch. Shaking the 
Tree is a good place to start for the 
unfamiliar listener, but it’s only the tip of 
the iceberg. 


Pee and Love Songs 
(1971 - 1986) Paul Simon 
(Warner Bros, 1988) 

What did Paul Simon do between split- 
ting up his act with Garfunkel and em- 
barking on the classic Graceland 
project? This album has the answer, and 
a surprising, delightful one at that. His 
solo work in the seventies was funkier 
and more interesting than the lush work 
he did with Garfunkel. New musical 
Styles - reggae, gospel, jazz, Latin made 
their way into his music. Yet, his trade- 
mark calm sense of balance gave the ul- 
timate character to the tunes. 


Legend 


| The best of Bob Marley and The 


Wailers (island, 1984) 
No single reggae artist has even come 
close to making an impact on the world 


| as Marley did, and no one ever will. 


Why? Because Marley's music repre- 
sents the spirit and essence of reggae. 


| Marley is the innovator, the rest are just 
| imitators. Each song on this collection is 


a bonafide classic. 


Greatest Hits 

Tom Petty and the 
Heartbreakers (warner Bros, 1994) 
What can you say about someone who 
has tangled with disco, funk, punk, 
gansta rap, indie and grunge and has al- 
ways come out on top? This collection 
Offers 18 reasons why Tom Petty and his 
Heartbreakers have become a musical 
institution. They've always changed 
with the times, but never at the expense 
of the songs. Despite their tendency to 
flirt with various styles of music, the 
heart of a Petty song pumps pure rock 
n’roll. Listening to their songs, you hear 
The Byrds, Dylan, Springsteen, the 
Beatles and surf rock, all saturated into 
‘one unique voice. An outstanding collec- 
tion. 


ChangesBowie 
The best of David Bowie 


| (Rykodisc, 1990) 


Pop‘s most inventive mastermind has 
never been better represented than on 
this compilation. When you listen to 
each succeeding song, you can hear the 
times change right along with them, and 


Soon in Hyderabad and Delhi 


times it’s 
just a gig. 
You have 
to work 
from the 
chaos. “ 
- Van 
Morrison 


Pop 
Rock 
Jazz 
Reggoe 
Blues 


‘And much more... 


Tdeoprasist 2 


Bowie is always a few steps ahead, The 
consummate artist, he never rests on 
his laurels, and continues to strive for 
new sounds, new songs. But if you want 
to rest on his laurels, give this 
album a try. 


The * Collection 

Buddy Holly (Mca, 1991) 

Rock n’ roll’s first truly great singer- 
songwriter may have died young, but 
whata legacy he left behind. Assimilat- 


R&B influences, Holly developed his 
own distinctive style and created his 
own standards. Both continue to influ- 
ence popular music even today. 


Beautiful Maladies 

The best of Tom Waits 

(island, 1998) 

This outstanding collection of songs 
chronicles the best of the Island 
Records output of music's most eclectic 
and individual bard, His raspy voice, 
booze-drenched persona and ironic wit 
have made Tom Waits the songwriters 
songwriter, the cool barfly you wish you 
could be but cannot. Jazzman, 
bluesman, social critic, poet, artist- 
Waits personifies them all. 


The Best Of Leonard Cohen 
(Columbia, 1976) 

Averitable and venerated cult figure, 
poet/novelist Leonard Cohen’s moody 


ing country and western, rockabilly and || 


musings on love, death, betrayal and 
mysticism tend to get beneath the skin. 
Largely atmospheric, the songs get their 
character from his world-weary deliv- 
ery. This compilation and The Songs of 
Leonard Cohen comprise his best work. 


Antholo; 

Ray Charles (Rhino, 1989) 

The grandaddy of all the others featured 
in this section, Ray Charles isa true pio- 
neer. In his 40-odd years of recording, 
he’s made forays into everything - R&B, 
rock, country, jazz, pop, swing, soul, the 
works. Despite the breadth and a fair 
amount of indifferent music, he’s done 
alot of astonishing and timeless work, 
the best of which features in this compi- 
lation. 


HON MENTIONS 


Greatest Hits Vol.1 & 2 

Billy Joel (Columbia, 1985) 
Greatest Hits 

Elton John (MCA, 1977) 

Piano-men both, across the Atlantic, 
their hallmark has been a lightness-of- 
touch that has been effortless and 
refreshing in their best songs. 


Way To Blue 

Nick Drake 

(Hannibal/Rykodisc, 1993) 

The sound of fragile hypersensitivity, 
shorn of self-pity and sentimentality. 
Quiet, brooding and haunting, all three 
albums that Drake recorded before his 
death at 26 (officially drug overdose; 
suspected suicide) were brilliant. This 
collects the pick of his existentialist, el- 
egant, unspoiled gems. 


LBUMS BY 
OMEN < 


Janis Joplin (Columbia, 1971) 

The greatest white female blues singer's 
most successful album featured elements 
from country and rock as well. With an as- 
tounding raw power, her singing exorcised 
the ghosts of an unhappy past and fed on an 
angst-ridden view of the world around her. 
She died of a drug overdose at 27, and this al- 
bum-bearing her nickname, was released 
posthumously. 
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si - Mount Road. 


Carole g , 1971) 

A historic album - the best-selling pop al- 
bum ever at that point. A melodic and 
very intimate collection of songs, simply 
arranged and expressively sung. Proof 
that simplicity endures. 


Court And Spark 

Joni Mitchell (Asylum, 1974) 

Mitchell's last pre-jazz album showcased 
immaculate, imaginative musicianship in 
avariety of styles. She even used the rock 
idiom masterfully but the overall loose- 
ness in the album suggested her jazz 
leanings. The distinct pictorial quality in 
‘some of the songs reflected her painting 
instincts. Still considered a true master- 
piece. 


Tracy Chapman 

Tracy Chapman (Elektra, 1988) 

One of the great debut albums. The no- 
nonsense, compassionate style of Tracy 
Chapman found instant acceptability in 
the mainstream music world, These 
songs have a depth and dignity that only 
seasoned artists attain. Recalling 
Springsteen's best empathetic 
songwriting and Joni Mitchell's emotional 
directness, she delved into the world in- 
side and around her and produced a 
Sparse, affecting album she hasn't 
topped till date. 


AFew Small Repairs 

Shawn Colvin (Columbia, 1996) 

A quiet, thoughtful album by a gifted 

singer-songwriter in her late thirties. The 
» songs are ostensibly about a woman (a 

musician) of the same age who sets out 

‘to put her life in order with dignity and 

Conviction -perhaps an autobiographical 


Ff slant somewhere. Though for the older 


‘there are enough catchy tunes to ap- 
il to a younger audience. Quite superb. 


heels On A Gravel Road 
le yiems (PolyGram, 1998) 
exan drawl and an 


Cochin - M.G. Road. 


of Regg@® 


Brought to you by the largest chain of music store in the country. 


Bangalore - Brigade Road. 


tion of songs assimilating myriad influ- 
ences, yet emerging with her own 
distinctive style. And the songs don’tlack 
substance either. Definitely an album that 
grows on you. 


Fumbling Towards Ecstacy 
Sarah McLachlan (Phantom, 1994) 
Startlingly effective, this record of lus- 
trous pop songs is a milestone in recent 
songwriting. McLachlan’s powerful voice 
sounds as though it were touched by a 
higher power. At times dark and ponder- 
ing, Fumbling Towards Ecstacy is an al- 
bum to hear with the moon riding high 
and the candles brightly lit. 


Post 

Bjork (Elektra, 1995) 

‘An experimental exploration of vocal the- 
atrics, orchestral arrangements and 
techno excesses. As always, Bjork is a 
little over-the-top here, but once you en- 
ter her world, you won't want to come 
back. 


Like a Prayer 

Madonna (ire, 1989) 

This is probably Madonna's finest 
achievement as a songwriter. Brimming 
with her usual confidence, Madonna 
takes on Catholicism, Hollywood, eroti- 
cism and self-respect. This album alone 
could stand as a virtual Greatest Hits col- 
lection, but the real magic lies in some of 
the songs that never made it to radio or 
television. 


Jagged Little Pill 

Alanis Morisette (Maverick, 1995) 
Agaspy delivery, an exhibitionistic, gut- 
wrenching “honesty” and an unblinking 
demeanour - Morissette set new stan- 
dards for “confessional songwriting” in 
the nineties. Curiously bordering on affec- 
tation, there is however an undeniable 
power in some of her songs. One of the 
cult albums of this decade that was also 
strangely popular. 


Soon in Hyderabad and Delhi 


“Whatever 
wind was 
blowing at the 

time moved 
the Beatles 
too. Maybe the 
Beatles were 
in the crow’s 
nest shouting 
“land ho” or. 
something like 
that, but we 
were all in the 
same boat.” 

—John Lennon 

(The Beatles) 


Reggae 
Rock 
Pop 


Jaz 
Blues 


And much more... 
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MARQUEE MOON’ 


Rock and 
roll is only 
rock and 
roll if it’s 
not safe. 
—Mick 
Jagger(The 
Rolling 
Stones) 


SAORRISON Hopp 


oa 


BRILLIANT 
ALBUMS THAT 


ROCK 


Marquee Moon 

Television (Elektra, 1977) 
Exquisitely crafted, masterful rock. Lead 
guitarist/songwriter Tom Verlaine 
fronted this pioneering seventies band, 
giving an audible outlet to his urban en- 
ergy. Lyrics inspired by French poets like 
Rimbaud and Baudelaire, an extraordi- 
nary interplay between the two guitars 
and the rhythm section, lengthy jam- 


ming that earned them the sobriquet of |/ 
“the Grateful Dead of punk”, a passion- }/ 


ate but piercing sound overall - this is 
mature, controlled, innovative, even 
intellectual rock. 


ixie Chicken 

Little Feat (warner Bros, 1973) 

A truly great seventies rock n’roll band. 
Funky, groovy and graceful, this was 
their best album. Inspired slide-guitaring 
and assured vocals gave character to 
many of the songs. Lowell George's fo- 
cussed songwriting further made this 
one of most enduring rock n’ roll albums 
ever. 


Morrison Hotel 

The Doors (Elektra, 1970) 

This album, widely hailed as a ‘come- 
back’ for The Doors, was a trip back to 
the band's roots. Full of crude blues and 
raunchy rock, Morrison Hotel came with- 
outthe orchestrations of old. Itindicated 
every direction the band had taken in the 
past, and hinted at their moves in the fu- 
ture. 
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Metallica (the black album) 


London Calling 

The Clash (Epic, 1979) 

Punk was perfected musically by The 
Clash. This sensational double album rep- 
resents their peak. With an urgent, basic 
sound punctuated by clanging guitar riffs 
anda breathless, spontaneous vocal style, 
The Clash embodied the “do-it-yourself” 
swagger that would soon swamp rock. 
This is quintessential Brit rock that set the 
agenda for the eighties. The vibrations can 
still be felt. 


Appetite For Destruction 
Guns ‘N’ Roses (Geffen, 1987) 
Guns 'N’ Roses took the best fragments of 
rock-and-roll’s past-the excess, the riffs, 


» the hooks, the catchy melodies and of 


course, sex, booze and drugs-and dove in 
with this furiously stellar album. 12 years 


™ after its release, Appetite for Destruction 


Still sounds like 2 serious troublemaker. 


Metallica (Elekva, 1997 
This eponymous album pushed Metallica 
towards superstardom , with good reason. 
While all of the aggression from their previ. 
‘us albums is there, Metallica's newfound 
sense of classy production and singable 
choruses made ths tershed 
moment for the band. 


Hysteria 

Def Leppard (Budgeon 
Think what you like abou" 
duction, but know 
terful collection 0% 
Classics. Hook- 
hard rock doesn’t get muct 


i984 

Van Halen (warmer Bros, 1983) 
Anchored by glossy s} 
strous rock guitar 
table choruses anc the throat of David Lee 
Roth, this is the end-of- definition 
of party rock. 


Achtung Baby 

U2 (island, 199%) 

This is U2's Set. Pepper, their Exile on Main 
Street, in short, their left-turn from a highly 
successful sound to better music. Argu- 
ably their best album, U2 retain their 
songwriting talents of old, but amplify itto 
eleven. Without breaking the vocal/guitar/ 
drum format, U2 took their sound to new 
heights by stylistically using technology. 
And adding to their already considerable 
bite. 


Machine Head 

Deep Purple (Warner Bros, 1972) 

If Deep Purple had disbanded after releas- 
ing Machine Hea, it wouldn’t have mat- 
tered much-Machine Head had everything 
arock album should have and then some. 
With thundering R&B and big-guitar rock, 
this album was a defining early-'70s rock 
album. 


Riffola, 1988) 


samas- 
ommercial hard rock 
and taut - 


i - Mount Road. 


ALBUMS OF GREAT 
SONGWRITING 


Shoot Out The Lights 

Richard and Linda Thompson 
(Hannibal/Rykodisc, 1982) 

Probably the most under-rated singer- 
songwriter ever, and one of the truly 
great guitarists in the world today, Rich- 
ard Thompson (founder of Fairport Con- 
vention) is a living legend. His stormy 
marriage to singer Linda yielded several 
superb albums. This, the last one, was 
the most brilliant. Amazingly, it was ac- 
‘tually a musical documentation of their 
disintegrating relationship while it was 
happening. Linda’s pure, fragile voice 
and Richard's menacing, edgy tone (vo- 
cals and guitar) resulted in stirringly emo- 
tional and impassioned songs. Sadly, 
they broke up after this album, but what 
away to say goodbye. 


In My Tribe 

10,000 Maniacs (Elektra, 1987) 
Asuperb album by an eighties folk-rock 
band with a rather ironic name. Natalie 
Merchant's lovely, thoughtful 
songwriting and moody vocals along 
with guitarist Peter Buck’s inventive sim- 
plicity are the highlights. Thematically 
diverse, lyrically thought-provoking and 
wonderfully melodic, even catchy - this 
is avery accessible and enjoyable album. 


John Lennon/ 

Plastic Ono Band 

John Lennon (Apple/Capitol, 1970) 
Lennon’s first post-Beatles solo album, 


On the 


Brought to you by the largest chain of music store in the country. 


Cochin - M.G. Road. 


; Q 
KOCH 


Bangalore - Brigade Road. 


during a time when he was undergoing 
primal therapy. The cathartic treatment 
spilt into his music and the result was. 
this astonishingly sparse confessional al- 
bum where he exorcised all kinds of 
ghosts, starting with the traumatic death 
of his mother. It took great guts to at- 
tempt songs as personal like these, but 
Hh that’s something Lennon had never 
lacked. 


Band On The Run 

Wings (Capitol, 1973) 

Paul McCartney's finest post-Beatles tri- 
umph (unfortunately, among the very 
few). Besides writing and singing all the 
songs (save one), McCartney even 
played most of the instruments. So much 
for being in a group. Wonderful songs. 
though, showcasing McCartney's im- 
maculate melodic gifts 


Good Old Boys 

Randy Newman (Reprise, 1974) 
Popular music’s most sarcastic 
songwriter, Randy Newman has rarely 
written about himself. Instead, he usually 
tells little stories about ordinary people in 
small-town America. His main instru- 
ments are the piano and his expressive, 
idiosyncratic voice. Here, in his master- 
piece, Newman tackles the American 
South with first-person sketches of hy- 
pocrisy, racism, alcoholism and even the 
devastation caused by a massive flood. 
Goose-pimple stuff. 


Armed Forces 

Elvis Costello and 

The Attractions (Columbia, 1979) 
An all-time great songwriter, in some 
ways Costello is far more talented than 
his more illustrious namesake. Here, he 
creates song after song, many on the 
theme of the army - all lyrically dexterous 
and musically dynamic. Sophisticated at 
times, yet invariably catchy. Thought- 
provoking, yet great fun. Art, yet 
entertainment. 


The village Green 
Preservation Society 

The Kinks (PRT, 1969) 

The Kinks were one of the most creative 
rock groups of the sixties. In 1967, their 
frontman Ray Davies was recovering 


vo! 


music world 


Your kind of shop. Your kind of music 


Soon in Hyderabad and Delhi 


from a nervous breakdown. This is the 
first album they recorded after that -15 
songs of about two minutes each. A 
quiet, wistful album (sometimes jaunty) - 
the songs are largely acoustic-based. 
Embracing a variety of concerns, itis a 


delightful album to listen to at one |) 


stretch. 


SUPERB 


20 Greatest Hits 

Hank Williams (PolyGram, 1998) 
Essentially the founder of what has be- 
come country and western music, Will- 
iams' songs also lit the fuse for early rock 
n’ roll. His songs had a voice all their own, 
and they spanned every conceivable 
emotion from terrible depression to ex- 
hilarating joy. 


Johnny Cash - Columbia 

Records (1958-1986) 

(Columbia, 1987) 

When you hear Johnny Cash you hear the 
voice of God. Or maybe it’s the voice of 
death. The voice of reason? Of regret? 
Whatever, it's the voice of omnipotence. 
In his songs, you can hear the trials, the 
despair, the genius. Johnny Cash, the 
Man in Black, is a legend. These are some 
of the finest songs you'll ever hear. 


Diamonds 

Joan Baez (A&M, 1996) 

The first lady of American folk music. Her 
commitment to several political and so- 
cial causes throughout her career has 
sometimes distracted attention from her 
impressive body of work. With a pure, 
Clear voice and an earnestness to match, 
Baez did some famous covers including 
those of Dylan, The Band, Tim Hardin, Phil 
Ochs and Richard Farina. Some of her 
originals were excellent too but it is her 
singing, which has been such a huge influ- 
ence on popular music, for which she will 
be remembered. This two CD set divides 
up her studio and live work. 


Classics/The Early Years 
Neil Diamond (Columbia, 1983) 

Neil Diamond has mostly produced cli- 
ched, dross songs throughouthis long ca- 
reer. Buthe has punctuated it with some 
sparkling one-off gems off and on, espe- 


New York 

Lou Reed (sire, 1989) 

Urban angst through one ofits greatest 
mouthpieces. Cynical and unsparing, 
there are songs directly about Manhat- 
tan, AIDS, politics, riots, the environ- 
ment, evangelists, the works. Hugely en- 
grossing. 


Odelay 

Beck (DGC, 1996) 

Sophisticated, weird and intelligent, 
Odelay is a whimsical assimilation of 
countless influences, styles and record- 
ing technologies by a very gifted 
songwriter. Despite the eclecticism, 


| Beck achieves a seamless flow -showing 


another interesting side to rock ‘n’ roll. 


ciallyin the firstpart of his career. This col- 
lection puts together his bestwork fromhis 
initial phase - creatively his most vital. 
Some wonderful, catchysongshere. Enjoy. 


John Prine 

John Prine (Atlantic, 1971) 

Anall-time classic debut album, Prine 
populated it with memorable characters 
of different ages, sexes and concerns. A 
drug-addicted Vietnam Vet, a pair of love- 
less lovers, a lonely and neglected old 
couple. The songs are warm, wise, mostly 
sad, yet with a curious sing-along quality 
to them. There is a powerful feeling of 
compassion throughout the album. The 
country-tinged pedal-steel guitaring and 
Prine’s unusual piercing voice lend char- 
acter to some of the finest songwriting 
ever. 


GREAT 


SOUL 
PILATIONS 


20 All-Time Greatest Hits 
James Brown (Polydor, 1991) 

In terms of sheer musical brilliance and 
originality, James Brown surpassed Elvis 
Presley, The Beatles, Stevie Wonder and 
The Rolling Stones. A one-of-a-kind colos- 
sus (without that kind of commercial suc- 
cess, though), with an astonishing array of 
work, Brown's sixties albums invented 
funk and indeed, modern black music. Re- 
leasing emotions, sounds and rhythms so 
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thick you could see them - The Godfather 
‘of Soul changed music forever. Under- 
Stand how. 


The Otis Redding Story 
(Atlantic, 1987) 
The quintessential voice of Southern soul, 
Otis Redding’s roots were in gospel and 
blues. His music was horn-driven and pri- 
marily rhythmic (rather than string-laden, 
and melodic, like Motown). He co-wrote 
many of his best songs but it was his phe- 
nomenally urgent, remarkable voice that 
defined his greatness. Anguished or joy- 
._ ful, the emotion was always powerful. 
This three CD setis a thorough collection. 


im Cooke - The Man and His 
ISIC (RCA, 1985) 
by 29, Sam Cooke was the man 
Ought gospel and R&B together to 
soul, as we know it. His prolific 
| ‘iting and impeccable voice gave 
) shape to some timeless music - a lot of it 
contained in this, his best compilation. 


Greatest Hits 

Sly And The Family Stone 

(Epic, 1970) 

Sly and the Family Stone were a band 
years ahead of their time (the late ‘60s). 
With their multiracial, multi-instrumental 
line-up, the Family Stone brought Afri- 
can-American funk and soul wrapped up 
in hippie-rock splendour. This is truly one 
of the classic compilations. 


Anthology 

Smokey Robinson and 

The Miracles (Motown, 1986) 

“The Tears Of A Clown” wasjustoneof the 
songs thatmade someoneasreticentas 
Bob Dylan call Smokey Robinson 
“america's greatest living poet”. This 
quartet, led by their ultra-talented 
frontman, defined the quintessential 
Motown appeal by merging sturdy R&B 
with breezy pop. Amagical compilation, 
this. 


=saak Sinatra: when 
Frank Sinatra 
passed away a 
few years ago, 
the world lost 
the greatest and 
es popular singer in re- 


5 cal phrasing had just 
t touch of tough- 
nonchalance. He 
undisputed mas- 
= wo didn’tneed mafia 
Ges 20 xill you: his voice 
26°C do it for him. The 
Of America, as it 
"== Recommended: My 
Tne best of Frank 


"2rr2 (Warner Bros, 
“op 


GREAT 
OICES 


Aretha, Franklin: 
God, what a 
voice. A ban- 
shee shriek 
from her 


would sound 
melodic. Not surprisingly, 
she's excelled in which- 
ever genre she’s chosen 
to exercise her vocal 
chords in. Gospel, blues, 
jazz, pop, rock and of 
course, her calling card - 
‘soul. Her passionate, pow- 
erful renditions are built on 
the foundations of an in- 
nate sense of control and 
a gospel spirit. The first 
woman to be inducted 
into the Rock ‘N Roll Hall of 
Fame, Lady Soul has been 
one of the most revered 


and influential singers 
ever. Interpretive art 
doesn’t get any better. 
Recommended: 30 Great- 
est Hits (Atlantic, 1985) 


Roy Orbison: smooth 
like silk yet im- 
mensely power- 
ful, Roy 

‘ Orbison’s vocal 

‘i chords are leg- 
endary. Many great 
songwriters wrote songs 
for him just so they could 
have this ethereal life 
breathed into their cre- 
ations. “Put his voice in 
there and build the track 
around it,” was the motto 
of every record producer 
who worked with him. 

Loneliness has yet to finda 

better expression than 

Orbison’s full-bodied, plain- 

tive voice. Recom- 

mended: Ail Time Great- 

est Hits (Monument, 1972) 

and Mystery Girl (Virgin, 

1989) 


Dusty Springfield: 
liff Richard 

Ince called her 

4“ ‘the — white 

a negress” - a 
great compli- 

ment for a blue-eyed soul 
singer. Dusty Springfield's 
has been the most famous 
and enduring female voice 
in British pop for over 35 


years. The first woman to 
make a mark in the male- 
dominated Britpop world in 
the early sixties, she dis- 
played excellent taste in 
selecting songs to lend her 
voice to. Her tunes covered 
a gamut of moods; ar- 
dently passionate, painfully 
shy, vulnerable, assertive, 
sad, joyful, reflective, the 
works. As classic as pop 
gets. Recommended: 
Goin’ Back: The Very Best 
of Dusty Springfield 
(Philips, 1994) 


Van Morrison: “Give 
himthe phone-booktosing 
and he'll still move you,” is 
theold commentabout this 
astonishingmusician. Being 
an all-time-great 
songwriter hasn't been 
enough for him, he’sused 
his voice as an astonishing 
explorative instrument as 
well. Rock n’ roll, blues, 
straightjazz, conventional 
rock, swing, new age he’s 
sunginall genres, creating 
magic throughout. Thereis 
anacute sense of wonder, a 
mystical yearninginhis best 
performances - which are 
probably a genre on their 
own. Recommended: St 
Dominic's Preview, IntoThe 
Music (Warner Bros, 1972, 
1979), The Best of, Vol1 
(Polydor, 1990) 
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HON MENTIONS 


Barbra Streisand: 
Largely covering Broad- 
way ballads and nightclub 
standards, Streisand has 
stayed away from con- 
temporary pop through- 
ut her 35-year-old career 
(with some exceptions). 
Her artfully controlled 
soaring vocals have en- 
dowed a timeless reso- 
nance to her work. Rec- 
ommended: Barbra 
Streisand’s Greatest Hits 
(Columbia, 1970) 


Marvin Gaye: 
His voice said ‘reli- 
gious soul’, ‘drop 
dead cool,’ and 
‘sexual smoothness" 
with every breath. 
The biggest superstar, 
alongside Stevie Wonder, 
to. come from the Motown 
pop factory, Marvin's 
voice augmented his ever- 
growing talents as acom- 
poser. Recommended: 
The Best Of Marvin Gaye 
(Motown, 1994) 


Tina Turner: Avoice 
with a raspy-but-crisp 
edge thatcan belt outrock 
hits and heat up a slow 
‘soulful number with equal 
aplomb. Verydistinct. Rec- 
ommended: Simply The 
Best (Capitol, 1991) 


BOX SETS 


Platinum: A Life In Music 
ElvisPresley(RCA,1997) : 
Whatcan you Say about the mostimportantin- 
dividual in popular music as we knowit? He's 
the reason why you're even reading this cover 
story. His pioneering impetus is captured in the 
firstpartofthis collection -rock &roll in its glori- 
ousinfancy, Thatdistinctene ispalpablestill. 
The second part captures his later, thoughtful 
songs. Despite being overlysentimental some- 
times, his charismaishard to ignore. It’sthat 
voice of his. Be gladit'll never gosilent. This four 
CDsetis definitive. 


Biograph 

Bob Dylan (Columbia, 1985) 

The Picasso of Song (as Leonard Cohen calls 
him) and his greatest exhibition ever, asitwere. 
Dylanis the greatest songwriter inthe history of 
theworld, andifthis three CD compilationwas 
all that survived of his after a nuclear war, it 
would suffice. A collection of his bestsongs, 
some interesting out-takes, a few live perfor- 
mancesand several breathtaking, previously 
unreleased songsthere’s enough tosustaina 
music-lover for years. Ifyou can affordit, just 
don’tthink twice, grab it. Ifyou can’t, well, you 
know, justdon’t break the law. 


Peel Slowly AndSee 

The Velvet Underground (PolyGram, 1995) 
The mostinfluential rock & roll band after The 
Beatles, the Velvet Underground released just 
four albums in their five years of existence - all 
commercial disasters, allveritable classics. This 
stunning five CD setincludes these four albums, 
out-takes, singles and arevelatory earlydemo 
oftheir early work. Thisis classic stuff- from ex- 
perimental sounds to catchy rock ‘nroll, from 
moody musings to beautiful ballads. Awe-in- 
spiring. 


The Byrds (columbia/Legacy, 1995) 

The Beatles married Bob Dylan and The Byrds 
were born. Many today don’trealise (orremem- 
ber) howsignificant they were. Dammit, Dylan 
wentelectric because of them. Hewasstunned 
by their amazing version of hisown “Mr. Tam- 
bourine Man” where they literally mergedThe 
Beatles’ harmony pop with Dylan’s lyrical 
magic. Besides the many marvellous Dylan cov- 
ers, theycame up with path-breaking originals 
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like “The Bellsof Rhymney” and“5D”.Andmind- 
blowing treatments/arrangements for estab- 
lished standards like Pete Seeger’s “Turn! Turn! 
Turn!”. Roger McGuinn and his 12-string-guitar 
deservediyattainted cultstatus. The Byrds con- 
tinued doing excellent work even after their 
glory years and mostofitis contained in this 
‘stunning four CDset. 


Crossroads 


The Complete Capitol Singles 
Frank Sinatra (Capitol, 1996) 

His work was Classy, oozed vitality and was 
almostalways cool. With the swagger ofaborn 
superstar, the innate improvisational skills ofa 
jazzmusician and an inventive sense of phras- 
ing, Sinatra was the other great colossus of 
poular music (beside Elvis), He produced his 
mostbreathtaking, and influential, work with 
Capitol pre 1962" This exquisite four CD set 
Om prenenaivey ‘captures himathisabsolute 
peak. 


Farewells And Fantasies 

Phil Ochs (Elektra, 1997) 

One of America’s mostconscientious folk sing- 
ers, Ochs committed suicide in 1976 atthe age 
of 35. Ironic foramanwhospentmostofhis life 
writing hopeful songs. This three CDset covers 
his entire career - the bulk of which coincided 
with the most tumultuous decade in his 
country’shistory. The social scars thatresulted 
fromthe Vietnam war and the struggle for black 
civilrights were ust two concerns Ochs wrote 
affecting songs about. Most of his songs hadan 
uncomplicated, sparse, folk purist style (ust 
acoustic guitar and vocals). Whenitcomes to 
capturing the spirit of America’s sixties up- 
heaval, only Bob Dylanis comparable tohim. 


TheLondon Years: the singles 

The Rolling Stones (Abkco, 1989) 
Beingmoresingles-driven than album-oriented, 
Rollin Poe eeu teea Bay IKON (0 
click. And this three CD setworks the best. thas 
allthe great, classicsongs and then some. Spec- 
tacular reminders of immaculate rock music 
MS Fe ececmanaimiced te band’s original 
spirit. 


Ry lantic Rhythm And Blues 
1947-1974) (atlantic, 1985) 
Strictlynotaboxsetas theseven CDsthatmake 
upthis compilation can all be purchased piece- 
meal. Noone would though, forevery CDisfullof 
Classicblack music that! Seal te 
able. Ray Charles, the Coasters, Chuck Willis, 
Solomon Burke, Ben €. King, Aretha Franklin, 
Roberta Flack, Otis Redding, Wilson Pickett, 
Sam and Dave and King Curtis are just some of 
the greats laid outin all their glory. 


Collected Works 

Simon and Garfunkel (Columbia, 1990) 
ArtGarfunkel’s angelic voice (harmonised with 
Simon’s functional vocals) and Paul Simon's 
brilliant songwriting made them America’s 
mostloved duo in the late sixties/early seven- 
ties. Using folk traditions to create stunningly 
accessible pop melodies, they wound up their 
actafter their timeless masterpiece, Bridge 
OverTroubled Water. Thiscollectionincludes: 
their recordings tillthen. 


With inputsfrom 
RhythmHe 
Alternate takes and 
queriesinvited at 
greatleveler@hotmail.com 
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A personal 


journey 
world 


through 
MUSIC 


How a pirated tape of The Last Temptation of Christ 
set R.S. Naman off on a fantastic voyage 


twas in 1988 that I got into 

world music, The planet was 

uzzing with the controversy 
over The Last Temptation of Christ. 
In Bangalore I too breathlessly 
watched a grimy, pirated tape of the 
movie. But what struck me most 
wasn’t Scorsese's virtuoso direction 
or Dafoe’s bravura performance. It 
was the soundtrack. High, wailing 
voices and an incessant percussive 
beat. To me, hitherto fed on a staple 
diet of rock and Indian film songs, 
this was a whole new world - Real 
World to be precise, 

Real World’- perhaps the best- 
known world music label in the 
world today - took shape when 
Peter Gabriel (of the rock group 
Genesis) founded an organisation 
called WOMAD - World Of 
Music Arts Dance - to promote 
non-mainstream music from across 
the globe. He gathered musicians 
performing ethnic music, recorded 


Mynta: Indo-Nordic fusion with hints of jazz and Afro rhythms 


them and released their work on the 
WOMAD label - appropriately 
enough called Real World. One of 
the earliest successes on the label 
was a gawwali singer from Pakistan 
who shot to international promi- 
nence because of Gabriel: From 
Musst Musst onwards, some of 
Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan's best work 
is showcased on the label. 

After my introduction to this 
wondrous new genre, I began 
collecting any bits of world music I 
could lay my hands on - drummers 
from Burundi, Tibetan monks 
chanting, nothing was enough for 
me. I had to have it all, from Papa 
Wemba’s Zaireian melodies to 
Midge Ure's Scottish funk. A 10 
year fascination with the sounds 
finally culminated in Singapore at 
WOMAD's first Asian festival. It 
was truly three days of peace, love 
and music - to appropriate a more 
famous open air festival's tagline. 
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And so to my faves: 

Passion 

Resonant, spiritual, with a very 
Middle-Eas 
Shankar and Billy Cobham feature 
prominently. Best listened to with 
its companion album, Passion 
Sources, which traces the native 
recordings used as a base for 
Passion, 

Musst Musst 

Probably the most 
Nusr: 


uufi and hypnotic. Fusion 
enthusiasts will love Michael 
Brooks’ guitar work and Gabriel’s 
drums. Qawwali purists are 
advised to stay away though. 
British collective Massive 
Attack have done a great 
job of mixing the album, 
Again, it’s best listened to 
along with the follow-up, 
Night Song, where Nusrat 
teams with Brooks again. 

Real Sugar 

Sufi sounds with a 
Bengali touch, the album 
has Paban Das Baul mixing 
traditional Bangla with the Western 
syncopations of Sam Mills, 
Addictive and trance-inducing. 

Terem 

Gypsy, classical and a whole lot 
of folk music get an eccentric 
interpretation by the Russian Terem 
Quartet. Great mix of accordions 
and balalaikas makes this album 
compulsive listening, 

First Summer 

The only album on this list not 
from Real World, First Summer has 
been made available in 
. Put together by Mynta - a 
group comprising 
Indian musicians including the 
irrepressible Shankar Mahadevan, 
The Mynta sound is best described 
as Nordic-Indian fusion which 
takes a circuitous musical path with 
European jazz and Aftican tempos 
thrown in. 

RS. Naman is Associate writer- 

producer, HBO, Singapore. 


mn feel, Baaba Maal, L 


hatthing 
they 


do 


Pradeep Sebastian looks at 
six movies about pop music. 


something about 


I irresistible - even a bad 


als that makes them 
musical can cheer you up and put a 

smile on your face. Notice how they 
are never depressing or dark - and if 


et, chin 


rex * 


are, like Pennies From Heav 

Little Shop of Horrors or Al 

Jazz, they just sing a little tune about 
it and make it okay. 

They say that the musical i 

on Broadway but dead in Hollywood 

. u 


th 


ve re-surfaced in animation 
s, actually ), while in Bollywood, 
perennial land of musicals, not 
only does the show go on, it must go 
on. There are several underrated 
musical > better than Barbra 
piritual Yen#l and 
weet, inconsequen- 
50d musical, 


Stre 


Woody Alle 


¢ first is the classic kind 
ory through song 
ly Fair Lady, West 
In The Rain). The 
opera where the 
srough song alone 
A Chorus Line, 


io-pics of singers 
ly Story, Wat's @ @ 
The fourth 


+ Roger movies, 
‘ever). The fifth is the 
concert kind, (The Last 
Lak Back, Woodstock). 
rictly not a 
nsists of movies 
about music or 

are movies first and 


» while 


fthe finest contemporary movies 
1 as made in this category: 


(ANNA HOLD YOUR HAND 


3 


rt Zemeckis’ debut is a 
1, comic, manic recreation of 
nania in America. This is 
he zany adventures of four 
Beatles fans from New Jersey 

e determined to gate-crash the 
ullivan Show the night the 

make their first American 
ance. We never get to see the 
b Four, of course, but like these 
zealous fans, we come close to getting 
a glimpse of them. 

This movie gets the period just 
right and is filled with arcane details 
of Beatlemania. Nancy Allen stars as 
a folk-rock fan who is determined to 
sabotage the Beatles and put her idols 
~ Bob Dylan and Joan Baez in the 
limelight. 
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FAME (1980) 

An exhilarating contemporary 
take on young ambition, stardom 
and making it. Alan Parker's movie 
takes a crack at the American Dream 
as it follows a group of youngsters as 
they are put through their paces at 
the New York High School of 
Performing Arts. 

We encounter a variety of gifted 
youngsters trying out for different 
things - from al ballet to 
stand-up comedy, 

Terrific;Oscar winning music 
score by Michael Gore, the stand- 
outs being the title song “Fame”, 
belted out by Irene Cara and the last 
number which is a Walt Whitman 
poem (I Sing the Body Electric) set 
to a great tune. Best of all are the 
songs of Paul McCrane, the gay 
actor, composed and sung beautifully 
by him: “Dogs In the Yard”and “Is It 
Okay IfI Call You Mine?” 


THE COMMITMENTS (1991) 
Alan Parker again - and this 
time it’s a robust, winning take on a 

bunch of Irish working class soul 
musicians wanting to make it big. 
The first in writer Roddy Doyle's 
Barrytown trilogy, the 
movie follows the 
efforts of a working 
class Dubliner to put 
together the ultimate 
Insh R&B band. 
Great tunes by the 
likes of Otis Redding, 
Wilson Pickett and 
Aretha Franklin, all 


GEORGIA (1995) 
Jennifer Jason 
plays a strung- 
wannabe rock singer who lives 

seder the shadow of her more 

ed older sister, Mare 

gham. 

Mare plays a popular folk-singer 
eat voice who despairs of 
inger sister's self-destructive 


MRIVETING...LEIGH IS 
EXHILARATING!”” 


“Don’t Miss It!” 
“MARVELOUS!” 


Jennifer Jason Mare Winningham: 


Georgia 


The Toughest Act To Follow 
Was Their Dreams. 


nature. Mare sings some really 
appealing numbers while Leigh, 
doing her own vocals, is terrific in a 
role she gets into with her usual 
frightening intensity. Director Ulu 
Grosbard’s small gem has several fine 
moments but one is a stand out - 
when Jennifer does her own grating, 
soulful interpretation of a Van 
Morrison song. You squirm as she 
makes you feel her naked pain and 
embarrassment. 


THAT THING YOU 
DO! (1996) 

Tom Hanks’ 
directorial debut is a 
fluffy, sweet, nostalgic 
look at rock n’ roll. The 
Wonders make big on 
one hit song as their 
fame goes from local to 
regional to national. 

Tom Everett Scott is 
the Hanks look-alike 
who loves jazz but signs 
up with the band when 
they go short of a 
drummer. The catchy 
title song turns up eight times in the 
movie but you never grow tired of 
hearing it. Hanks is not so much 
interested in looking at the musical 
process as much as getting the period 
right, As feel-good as they come. 
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GRACE OF MY HEART (1996) 
Allison Anders’ little known, 

little appreciated gem is the best 

movie made on the musical process 

and the pop music industry. The 

film accurately follows a song from 

its conception to the writing to the 

recording session. 

The movie is loosely based on a 
Carole King-like singer-songwriter 
named Denise (played terrifically 
by Illeana Douglas), who aspires to 
be a singer. But her partners - a 
radical beatnik played by Eric 
Stoltz, and a cool surfer played by 
Matt Dillon (modelled after Brian 
Wilson) never allow her to develop 
her voice. Grace Of My Heart offers 
both a history and a critique of pop 
music with a spot-on Larry Klein 
soundtrack. The film is not just 
another nostalgic look at the ‘60s, it 
records great social change, 
specially as it affected women in 
the music industry. Memorable 
cameos from Patsy Kensit and 
Bridget Fonda as rival song- 
writers, The unforgettable tune 
here is “God Give Me Strength”, 
sung hauntingly by Elvis Costello 
and composed by that great 
tunesmith of the 60s - Burt 
Bacharach. Also, America’s 
greatest contemporary folk singer 
makes her screen debut here - 

Shawn Colvin. 


Crics 


of rapture 


You think Mick Jagger's version 
of “Little Red Rooster” was 

hot? You haven't heard anything 
yet, says David Timothy 


It all started with the rock 
n'roll dream I bought. Elvis was 
king then, and the Beatles were 
staking their claim to the throne. 
Then Ray Charles came along 
with “What Did I Say”, and Elvis 
and the other rock and rollers 
moved out of my life for a while 
as I succumbed to the from-the- 
gut passion of the Blues singers. 

Tt was Ray who led me to the 
Blues. Big Bill Broonzy said of 
Ray, “He's mixing the Blues with 
the Spirituals, that’s wrong.” It 
may have been wrong, but it was 
also revolutionary. The course of 
music changed forever. The rock- 
ers cottoned on to the Blues: Led 
Zeppelin, the Rolling Stones, the 
Beatles they all began doing in- 
terpretations of songs of their 
Blues gurus. In the 60s the Blues 
were the biggest influence on 
European popular music, with 


British musicians like John 
Mayall, Eric Clapton, Peter 
Green and bands like the Rolling: 
Stones, Jethro Tull and the 
Yardbirds in the vanguard of the 
booming new sound. But the 
original masters ruled - Howlin’ 
Wolfs throaty “Little Red 
Rooster” made Mick Jagger's ver- 
sion sound like a lullaby. 
Originally the Blues was the 
music of America’s Mississippi 
Delta. It was born in poverty, 
from the field songs and evening 
prayers of Negro slaves. It was 
(and is) music drenched in pas- 
sion - music that gave voice to the 
happiness, distress, fears, dreams 
and heartbreak of the black people 
who were its first exponents. 
Though steeped in history, the 
relevance of the Blues today is not 
within the closed doors of nostal- 
gia; instead it serves as a return to 


real music in a world of samplers. 
Coming back to my journey 
through the Blues: Ray Charles 
was followed by the other Blues 
masters. Nights were spent at 
friends’ homes, transferring mu- 
sic from gramophone records and 
from old tapes which were re- 
cordings of already feeble record- 
ings, the originals untraceable, the 
sound quality having deteriorated 
with each transfer. The music 
touched the very depths of my 
soul. Muddy Waters cleared the 
mind with his delightful readings 
of Willie Dixon’s “Hoochie 
Coochie Man”. And when he 
hollered lines like “...drinking 
TNT and smoking dynamite / 
hoping some son of a gun would 
pick up a fight...I’m ready for 
you, hope you're ready for me”, I 
moved ringside with him. He 
blew my mind with his playing at 
the Band’s ‘Last Waltz’, his jowls 
rolling as he screamed 
“maaaaaan” on “Mannish Boy”. 
And then I happened on the 
man himself, ladies and gentle- 
men. The one and only Robert 
Johnson. His country-blues were 
pure acoustic delight. Even today, 
50 years after his death, contro- 
versy surrounds the Delta Blues 
Hero. His mystical dealings at the 
famous crossroads in rural Mis- 
sissippi and his devil-tuned gui- 
tar. But even stripped of all the 
hype he is very simply....the man! 
Thewomenweren'tfar behind, 
Memphis Minnie rocked the 
house with her mean guitar and 
deep alto voice. “No man was 
strong enough to mess with her”, 
as Home-sick James (Minnie’s 
friend and pupil) said. (Led Zep- 
pelin covered her “When The 
Levee Breaks” on their Runes al- 
bum, alongside “Stairway to 
Heaven”.) Then there was Janis 
Joplin who tore the shingles down 
with her primal screams on such 
Blues classics as “Ball and Chain”; 
Etta James who ripped your heart 
open, crying “I rather go blind, 
boy”; Bonnie Raitt who wrapped 
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her silken vocals around the whis- 
key-soaked growls ofher guitar god, 
John Lee Hooker on “I’m In The 
Mood”. Women had moved into 
the male-dominated, racially di- 
vided world and created their space. 

The meaning and history of the 
Blues is the very evidence of divine 
intervention. Such beauty from 
such pain: the Blues is the ultimate 
expression of the triumph of the 
human spirit. As we approach the 
millennium, the Blues are still be~ 
ing defined by the greats who go on 


L-R - Keb Mo: the future of the blues, 
sends shivers down the spine 


tirelessly blazing new ground. 
Buddy Guy, John Lee Hooker 
(garnering Grammy awards, gold 
discs and top 10 slots on the charts 
well into his 70s), B.B. King (col- 
laborating with the likes of U2). 
And there is new promise from 
young blood. The torch is being 
passed into the able hands of Rob- 
ert Cray, Johnny Lang, Keb Mo 
and others. As J.B. Hutton says, 
“Blues will be Blues till the world 
ends.” Glory be to the men and 
women that gave it to us. I’ll leave 
you with three personal favourite 
albums that hopefully illustrate 


what I’ve been talking about. 


Jail, Big Mama Thornton 

Willie Mae Thornton inspired 
Leiber and Stoller to write the song 
“Hound Dog” and when you hear 
her on this record you will know | 
why. Elvis made this big, but the | 
spirit lies in the Big Mama version. 
This album is a live set recorded at 
Monroe States Prison, Washing- 
ton and Oregon State Reforma- 
tory, Eugene, Oregon. It contains 
a scorching take of the traditional 


“Oh, Happy Day” and a try-as- 
you-might-but-can’t-get-better 
take of “Red Rooster”. This is ev- 
erything the Blues is about ~ live 
raw and fulfilling. 


Rolling Stone, 

Muddy Waters 

The 1974 album is packed with 
gems and standards - “I Just 
Wanna Make Love To You”, 
“Baby, Please Don’t Go”, “40 Days 
And 40 Nights” and the like. 
Muddy Waters’ band was the first 
important electric band to make the 
music rawer, more physical. They 
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were instrumental in pushing the 
transformation of the blues into a 
popular music that first developed 
a large Black following, then’a 
White European following and fi> 
nally a worldwide following of im 
mense proportions. He says, 
“When I sing the Blues, I’m sing- 
ing what I feel. Some people maybe 
want to laugh, maybe I don’t-talk 
so good, and don’t understand, you 
know? But when we sing the Blues 
— it comes from the heart. From 
right here in your soul, and if you 


John Mayall; Godfather of the British blues movement, Etta James: her voice still 


are singing what you really feel it 
come out all over. It ain’t just what 
you're saying, it pours out of you, 
sweat runnin’ down your face”. 


Live at the Cook’s County 
Jail, B.B. King 

This is a recording of King’s 
1970 performance before an audi- 
ence of 2117 convicts at the Cook’s 
County Jail. At the end of the 
standing ovation, King asked, “If 
you like me today, can I come back 
again?” Turn to this record for its 
raw appeal and to experience the 
healing power of music’ 


The 
Essential 
Albums 


by David Timothy 


The Complete Recordings 
Robert Johnson 
This is the definitive collection, con- 
taining every available take Johnson 
corded. Robert Johnson is the most i 
fluential Bluesman ever. Born in 1914, 
he travelled and played all over the Mi 
sissippi Delta. “Check this cat out, be- 
cause you're in for something extra in 
your life. You want to know how good 
the blues can get? Well, this is it,” says 
Keith Richards of him. Clapton on 
Johnson: "I've never found anything 
more deeply soulful than Robert 
Johnson. His music remains the most 
powerful cry that | think you can find in 
the human voice, really.” Check him out 
for yourself. Songs include “Ramblin’ On 
My Mind’, “Love In Vain", “Malted Milk", | 
“| Belive I'll Dust My Broom” and lots | 
more. 


1 Am The Blues 

Willie Dixon 

Releasedin 1975, thisisan absolute trea- 
‘sure. Dixon and his hand-picked crew of 
Chicago Blues veterans deliver hiscom- 
positions exactly as he wanted it-direct | 
and ungimmicky. Dixon was the first of | 
the Blues men togetsignedontoChess 
Records, the leading Chicago based 
BluesandR&BLabel, Hewrotesongsand © 
produced for artists like Bo Diddley, Koko 
Taylor, Chuck Berry and Muddy Waters. 
This is what he says about the Blues: 
“Time makes everything change, butthe 
Bluesare basically aboutthe facts of life. 
Thisiswhy theyhangaroundso long, be- 
cause everybody practically faces the 
same things in life sooner or later any- 
way”. “Hoochie Coochie Man”, “I Ain't 
Superstitious” and “Little Red Rooster” 
areonthis. 


Damn Right | Got The Blues 
Buddy Guy 

The best guitarist alive, says Eric 
Clapton of Buddy Guy. Some of 
Clapton's guitar licks are a close cloning 
Of Guy's style. Damn Right is a brilliant 
album; all the more so because it comes 
after a near decade-long lay off. You 
believe him utterly as he belts out, “I got 
the blues, from my head down to my | 
shoes”, The moving tribute to Stevie | 
Ray Vaughn, “Remembering Stevie", is _ 
reason enough to possess this album. 


Mr. Luck | 
John Lee Hooker 

Born in 1917, he's been there and done 
that. This album was released in 1991, 
close on the heels of his commercially 
successful The Healer album. There is 
new life and energy in his already can’'t- 
get-better tunes. And his friends come 
along again to give him fine support - 
Albert Collins, Ry Cooder, Robert Cray, 
John Hammond, Johnnie Johnson, Van 
Morrison, Keith Richards, Carlos 


Santana and Johnny Winter. Mr. Lucky 
debuted at #3 on the UK album chart, 
the highest ranking ever for a Blues al- 
bum. 


Blues 

Jimi Hendrix 

What can one say of this gent? He re- 
leased only four albums in his lifetime. 
But he left a huge lot of perfectly mas- 
tered material in the vaults from which 
his recording label continues to release 
compilations. Blues came out in 1994. 
Hendrix’ mastery of the electric guitar is 
legendary. Almost 30 years after his 
death he continues to reign as the un- 
disputed king of the instrument. The 
songs here include: “Hear My Train a 
Comin”, “Born Under a Bad Sign”, “Red 
House”, Catfish Blues” and “Voodoo 
Chile Blues”, among others 


King of the Slide Guitar 
Elmore James 

This is a collection of songs recorded by 
Elmore James between the years 1959- 
63. In his prime James rambled around 
the Delta with Robert Johnson and 
Sonny Boy Williamson, learning a few 
tricks from these masters. This album 
includes a cover of Johnson's “| Believe 
I'l Dust Her Broom”, The songs here are 
now classics, all rendered immortal. 
Many of them have been covered by the 
biggest bands of the ‘70s and ‘80s. 
“Done Somebody Wrong", for instance, 
was covered by the Allman Brothers on 
their great live album Live at the 
Fillmore East. Again, “The Sky is Crying" 
was performed by the Brothers at 
Duane Allman’s funeral. 


From the Cradle 

Eric Clapton 

The best of Clapton's roots work. His 
singing has never been better; his voice 
rings true and his guitar weeps soulfully 
in acompaniment. His heroes are rein- 
carnated in him as he covers his 
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“If you were Black for one night 
on Beale Street, you would never 
want to be white again.” - Rufus 
Thomas 


People say Robert Johnson was 
the father of the Blues and that it 
all started with his famous trade 
with the devil: his soul in ex- 
change for the Blues. 

That may well be, but for Blues 
enthusiasts with a keener sense 
of history, Beale Street in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee is where it's 
always been at. This was where, 
in 1909, band leader William 
Christopher Handy wrote the first ever Blues song - “Boss Crump Blues”, a campaign 
theme for the then Memphis mayor, Crump. Handy later published this song as “The 
Memphis Blues”, and the rest, as they say, is history. 

The new form caught on fast. Soon every smoky club on the Street had a Blues 
band. Music filled the air day and night, and Beale became a Mecca for young 
musicians. Handy followed up “The Memphis Blues” with “St. Louis Blues” in 1913. 
After that there was no turning back. 

Handy had succeeded in creating the first uniquely American music style. From 
the Blues flowed a torrent of forms: soul and Rock n’ Roll, two more uniquely 
American music forms had their roots in Memphis. Other great Blues men followed 
Handy’'s steps. Some of the greatest names in the Blues have had their origins in 
Memphis - from Muddy Waters, Furry Lewis and Albert King to Memphis Minnie, 
and, of course, Beale Street's all-time favourite son B.B. King. 


fused with the Grammy-winning al- 
bum of the same name (1972). One of 
the best compilations of the man 
who converted the Blues from rural 
folk music to an urban, electric entity 
that led to rock ‘n’ roll. This includes. 
his work from 1948-1955, many early 
tracks demonstrating the jazz-blues 
relationship. Waters’ powerful voice, 
his nifty slide guitar work and Little 
Walter's harmonica-playing are stun- 
ning. Classic cuts like “Rollin’ Stone”, 


favourites by Elmore James, Willie 
Dixon, Freddy King and others. 


The London Sessions 
Howlin’ Wolf 

This was recorded over three 
days in May 1970, during ‘the gentle 
bull elephant’s’ tour of Europe. His 
British friends and disciples, Eric 
Clapton, Bill Wyman, Steve 
Winwood and Charlie Watts back 
the man on all the takes here. 
There's an endearing “Red Rooster” 
and three other Dixon penned tunes, 
plus five of his own. A backing band 
you would kill for and a performance 
that will bring cheer to your lives. 


They Call Me 

Muddy Waters 

Muddy Waters 

Released in 1990 and not to be con- 


“Howlin’ Wolf”, “ Mannish Boy” and 
“I'm Ready” along with 22 other clas- 
sics exude a searing quality that only 
the best Blues have. 


Born Under A Bad Sign 
Albert King 

No relation to BB King, Albert King is 
one of the fathers of modern Blues, 
Despite being a lefty, his guitar was 
strung for a right-handed player, but 
upside down - resulting in the most 
amazing string-bending known to 
man. No gimmick this, just an idi- 
osyncratic expression of technical 
brilliance and gut-felt drive. This al- 
bum, released in 1967, is his bestand 
‘one of the truly classic Blues albums. 
He displays his awesome range here 
ina personal and compelling manner. 
Hell, every Blues fan knows “Cosscut 
Saw” and the title track. 
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-Carlos 
Santana 


-John Lee 
Hooker 


JAZZ 


It dont 
mean a 


~ Perhaps the only musical form 
that’s easier to define by what it 
isn’t than by what it is. 
Louis\Banks explains 


Jazz completes a hundred years at the 
start of the new millennium. The journey 
has been long and the metamorphoses in- 
credible. This is a music that has, from its 
inception, dazzled and delighted listen- 
ers, and still continues to do so in myriad 
ways. 

Jazz may be the only musical form that 
is easier to define by what it isn’t than by 
what itis. It isn’t pop, rock, classical, el- 
evator, gospel, rhythm n’blues, movie 
soundtracks, new age or theatrical music. 
Neither is it exclusively African American 
or ethnic music or improvised music. Yet, 
jazz is all of these things. Any or all of 
these different musical elements are wo- 
ven into the fabric of jazz composition 
and performance all the time. 

Still, one needs to acknowledge that 
the creative and innovative force of jazz 
music comes from its Black roots‘it 
America. From life lived in thé cotton 
fields, the wine bars and the brothels, 
From the funeral mar¢hes-and the en- 
slavement, jazz detivesits oul. The inces= 
sant rhythm of the drums, the frenetic 
dancing, the soulful wail of unrequited 
love. The joy, the sorrow; the reckless 
abandon, and above all, the compelling 
element of swing, these are the ingredi~ 
ents that go into jazz. 

Originally fuelled by the Black slave 
experience, jazz grew and evolved with 
the successive influx of immigrant/cul 
tures into America. Jazz was and is an au= 
thentic mirror of American culture in that 
itwas and is a melting pot of diverse influ- 
ences. However, over the years, jazz has 
evolved into an incisive genre of music 
that has grown into a global phenom= 
enon. 

What then, is jazz? Well, in.terms|of 
the music itself, jazz, like pop, rock, rn’b 
and other popular forms is grounded in’ 
the blues - the basic three chord harmonic 
cycle of twelve bar blues. But within, this 
framework, jazz has the ability to appeal. 
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' 7 IOs 
t THE GENRES” Dave Brubeck and Paul was even written down. 
aS ae es Desmond, Chet Baker and the Performed by soloists, 
New Orleans/Traditional unleashed a lot of great piano fary Miles Davis among Ee ee large big 
This is perhaps the firstjazz _) masters like James P Johnson, ‘were among the bands alike, avant garde jazz 
style that operated inacombo | Willie “the Lion” smith, Fats foremost exponents of the was bigin Europe. Among the 
fo: using instruments like) Waller, Earl Hines, Meade Lux |) form. artists associated with the 
r cornet, the clarinet, the _ Lewis, Clarence “Pinetop’ genre are Cecil Taylor, Don 
_ trombone, the bass, the guitar) Smith and perhaps the Bop Ellis, Steve Coleman, 
and the banjo among — Pies ‘piano virtuoso of all Like cool jazz, hard Geri Allen, David Murray, 
others.The music was lively ‘time, Art Tatum. was another variant of bebop. George Lewis, Miles Davis, 
with a lot of i * itwas more intricate and Chick Corea, John Coltrane and 
counterpoint and ensemble Eon i, with an unrelenting the legendary Ornette 
__ improvisations. _, Charlie Parker and Dizzy hardness and drive in the Coleman. 
Joe king Olver, Johnny Gillespie created bebop music. This post-modern 
_ Dodds, Kid Ory, sometime in the late 40s. The it generated some of Jazz Rock 
' and the legendary Louis advent of bebop marked the mets a ayerseve Essentially a fusion, this 
Armstrong were some of the birth of Ince az ere with § Sonny! ;, Horace Silver, genre emerged in the late 60s 
foatest Pracitionays of tie a cutting edge. The style was Adderley, Stanley) and grew through the 70s. 
. rich in progressive harmonic Turrentine, Freddie Hul Whatit offered was jazz 
variations, erratic melodic Joe He 1, Herbie improvisations over'a solid 
Swing = contours, and tempos faster Hancock and the legendary rock fusion rhythm base. The 
The birth of swing gave rise heard before. Among | john ‘among chief exponents of this style 
| Wten Gown rrange Bebop are ud rowel rts poe ee eee 
B jazz ‘ellowjackets, Miles Davis, 
came into\ ay Navarro, Miles Davis, Sonny Avant garde jazz (also Herbie! Hancock, Michael 
‘slick, music and called Third Stream jazz)wasa j) Brecker, Lee Ritenour, Chick 
itbecame the rage in dance total from the Corea, Pat Metheny, anda 
halls. Count e ee norms of jazz, and number of European groups. 
indeed of any popular 
music ,ltdefied tradition and In terms of fusion, jazz has 
totally relied on mood, had dalliances with just about: 
/, interplay and every kind of music there is - 
with unusual fusion bands have wedded jazz 
sounds and bizarre harmonies to Indian scales and rhythms, _ 
Grerewesecginiecaner | ys, lcs phon hi 
% Was a conver- ms, black hip hop, African 
le around the 1920s was a o gence of the classical form influences, even Arabic and 
le of jazz piano playing that Mu withjazz. Some ofthemusic _j) Oriental musical forms. 


to both the lay listener with its earthy, soulful 
qualities, as well as to the sophisticate with its 
harmonic and melodic complexity and bril- 
liance. 

Jazz makes great demands on the practi- 
tioner. This is because of its musical configu- 
ration and its inherent improvisatory charac- 
ter. Playing good jazz calls for a certain de- 
gree of technical expertise. But technique 
isn’t everything. The essence of jazz is soul 
and swing. There’s no way to define this es- 
sence, this vital quality. You either have it or! 
you don't. “Ifyou don't live it, it won't come 
out of your horn”, as someone said. You can) 
teach technique, the soul has to come from 

Which brings up the matter of honesty. | 
Honesty and integrity are inherent in jazz. 
Real, honest-to-goodness jazz:is not slick, 
trendy, prepackaged fare created in a studio’ 
and discarded when something else comes 
into vogue. Jazz does not claim to be a pol- 
ished, “finished” music. Its purity comes 
from its gritty impurities, from its improvisa- 
tion. 

Tsee a parallel between jazz and our own 


Indian classical music. In both forms, musicians 
are involved in searchingsprobing their minds, 
hearts and instamentsto the ultimate-In both, it 
takes years of devotion, practice anid maturity of} 
thought and expression to attain a decent level of} 
proficiency. Jazz and Indian classitalimmusic have 
so much in common that musicians cafinot but 
resist from experimenting with a fusion of the 
two. The linear composition of Indian music and 
the complex harmonic structure of jazz Can to- 
gether form a heady concoction, But-creating 
such fusion is not easy. It canjenlywork when 
there isa high level of understanding and exper- 
tise on both sides. When it does work, though; it is 
a magical and spiritual experieneezabsdlute:nir- 
vana! 

Check out these albums - some of thy all-time: 
favourites - and I’m sure you'll agree 

My Funny Valentine, Miles Davis 

My Favourite Things, John Coltrane 

The New Standards, Hetbie Haneock 

Acoustic Band, Chick Corea 

Consummation, Thad Janes/Mel Lewis 

Porgy and Bess, Peter Neto 

Solo, Michel Petrucciani 
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The Cole Porter Songboo! 

The Gershwin Songbook, The 
Duke Ellington Songbook 

Ella Fitzgerald (Verve) 

Ella's songbooks are the pinnacle of the 
jazz vocal form. Though she has per- 
formed the songs of other composers. 
such as Irving Berlin, Rodgers and Hart 
and others, the three we have chosen, 
here are the tops. Fortunately, these 
songbooks are now available in CD com- 
pilations. Not just the great voice alone, 
the orchestration on each of these al- 
bums is masterful in its own right, 


Ella And Louis Sing “Porgy and 
Bess' 


Ella Fitzgerald { 
and Louis Armstrong (Verve) 

These albums are simply outstanding. 

Louis’ voice and trumpet and the superb 


& Ihe 
al-Time 
ClaSSiCS 


by Sunil Sampat 


The following list does not really try 
to comprehensively cover the 
history of jazz in any way. The 
criterion | have kept uppermost in 
mind while choosing albums has 
been impact value. The question | 
asked myself is, do certain albums, 
considered great at a particular time, 
still sound great and fresh? Do they 
satisfy a contemporary audience? If 
the answer is yes, it would certainly 
imply that the music in the album 
was inspired, original, and bore the 
indelible individual stamp of the 
performers. That personal stamp is 
the crux of jazz performance. 


Kind of Blue 

Miles Davis (Columbia/cBs) 
Areal gem; no jazz collection is complete 
without this one. Apart from Miles, three 
by ee other jazz giants- John Coltrane (tenor 
Martin from Sax), Julian “Cannonball” Adderley (alto 
Jazz Album Sax) and Bill Evans (piano) feature on this 
Covers:the Rare album. Each is at his stellar best here. 
and the This was the regular line-up for the then 


Beautiful, edited jyjles Davi . illati = 
fy Maiek aUAr bly es avis group. Scintillation guaran: 


backing by the Oscar Peterson quartet 
complement Ella’s gentle treatment of 
some Classic jazz songs. The Porgy and 
Bess album from the theatre play also 
features the tight orchestration of Russ 
Garcia. This album also features what is 
perhaps the most haunting rendition of 
“Summertime” ever. 
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ALove Supreme, Impressions, | 
he Gentle Side of Coltrane - a | 


ompilation 
hn Coltrane (impulse Records) 


is is just a selection of the many great | 
‘oltrane albums available. A Love Su- | 


preme is probably Coltrane’s magnum 
Opus. His long-time ensemble - McCoy 
Tyner (piano), Jimmy Garrison (bass) and 
Elvin Jones (drums) comes up with an in- 
credible set. 

Coltrane is so powerful and moving on 
this record, listening to him is akin to a 
spiritual experience. The Gentle Side of 


Coltrane is also highly recommended. | 


Watch out for the collaboration with Duke 
Ellington on piano. 


The Massey Hall Concert, The 
Savoy Recordings, Bird With 
Strings 

Charlie Parker 

Charlie “Bird” Parker died at 35 in the 
‘50s, but left a great jazz legacy. His alto 
sax was magical and it sounds contempo- 
rary even today. Almost any of his record- 
ings merit the “truly great” tag, but the al- 


ums chosen here are absolute classics. | 
The Massey Hall concert (also billed as | 


the album producers- Pres- 
e records) is remarkable 
for both the music and the 
musicians on the album: 
Dizzy Gillespie on trum- 
pet, Bud Powell on pi- 
ano, Charles Mingus 
on bass and Max 
Roach on drums are 
perhaps individually 
just about the top ex- * 
ponents of their instru- 
ments in jazz history. The 
Savoy Recordings area 
six-record set which are 
evergreen, while the Bird 
With Strings album - which 
Bird was reluctant to record 
(but did anyway because he was 
broke!) has him playing the most 
haunting saxophone solos. 


At the Pershing 
Ahmad Jamal 
(Argo Records). 
Alive recording from the Pershing 
lounge in Chicago, this has a magnificent 
version of “Poinciana” with Ahmad Jamal 
on piano. A cult album of its times, the 
fact that it has been re-released several 


\ {The Greatest Jazz Concert Ever” 
4 


Israel Crosby on acoustic bass is marvel- 
lous. 


Count Basie Swings, 

Joe Williams Sings 

Count Basie and Joe Williams, 
(Roulette Records) 

The magnificent swinging orchestra of 
\Count BaSie at its best, with Joe Williams’ 


times attests to everlasting popularity. | 


terrific vocals on “Everyday | Have the Blues” 
standing out as a masterpiece. One of many 
Basie greats. 


Time Out 

Dave Brubeck, (Columbia/CBS Records) 
This one contains what must be the most 
popular jazz tune of all time, “Take Five”. 
Brubeck’s experiments with time signals 
where the bass, piano and drums are played 
to different time, are very imaginative and in- 
novative. Although Brubeck is often credited 
with the authorship of “Take Five" it was ac- 
tually composed by Paul Desmond, the alto 
sax player on this and other Brubeck al- 
bums. Desmond's is one of the most deli- 
cious sounds in jazz saxophone. 


The Great American Songbook 
Carmen McRae (Atlantic Records) 

A singer whose impeccable diction and 
sense of timing made her stand out in a stel- 
lar field of women jazz vocalists, Carmen is 
at her very best on this live recording. Cer- 
tainly a five star album. Pianist Jimmy 
Rowles is outstanding on all tracks. 


Ray Charles and Betty Carter 
(Atlantic Records) 


Ray Charles traverses the domains of R&B, 
country and western, soul, blues and jazz as 
if there were no boundaries. Here he sings 
some jazz ballads in the company of Betty 
Carter (the singers’ singer some call her). 
Although this was recorded in the early 60s 
when both Carter and Charles were still only 
getting established in the jazz firmament, 
this album is in a class all its own with songs 
like “Baby, It's Cold Outside” and “Makin’ 
Whoopee” alone well worth the price of ad- 
mission. 
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The Salle Pleyel Concert 

Oscar Peterson, (Pablo Records) 

This has to be among the most inspired 
piano trio live sessions ever. Featuring 
alongside Peterson on this Paris session 
are Neils Pederson on acoustic bass and 
Joe Pass on guitar. The harmonies and 
counterpoints, especially on “Please 
Don’t Talk About Me When I'm Gone” and 
“Bennie‘s Boogie” are worth checking 
Out. You'll probably wonder if drums are 
even needed in jazz, after listening to this 
album. 


Waltz For Debbie 

Bill Evans (O/C Records) 

This is one of the greats from pianist Bill 
Evans. His post-Miles Davis era featured 
several outstanding trio recordings with 
bassist Scott LeFaro. Bill Evans is an intro- 
spective, cerebral pianist with complete 
mastery over the instrument as well as 
the material played. This waltz was com- 
posed for his daughter Debbie. 


Ballads, Go! 

Dexter Gordon (Blue Note) 

Described as ‘The Towering Tenor’, Dex- 
ter Gordon recorded most of his music 
while in self-imposed exile in Europe. The 
collection on Ballads is classic but Gordon 
is his more vigorous, vital self on Go! with 
Billy Higgins on drums. 


The Sidewinder 

Bill Morgan (Blue Note) 

Such was the popularity of this piece that 
a whole generation of jazz fans could 
probably hum the entire “Sidewinder” 
tune when it emerged in the 60's. Morgan 
is outstanding on trumpet, generating 
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delightful rhythmic cross-currents with 
Joe Henderson on tenor sax. 


Monk's Dream, 

Brilliant Corners 

Thelonious Monk (Columbia/CBs) 
This most innovative of all jazz pianists is 
at his best on Monk’s Dream with his 
regular quartet featuring tenor saxophon- 
ist Charlie Rouse. On Brilliant Corners he 
has the company of Sonny Rollins on 
tenor sax, Clark Terry on trumpet, Max 
Roach on drums and the wonderful Oscar 
Pettiford on bass, creating a jazz master- 
piece beyond compare. 


Saxophone Colossus 

Sonny Rollins (O/C Records) 

A most distinctive saxophone sound, 
Rollins has - still does - regaled legions of 
fans with his playing. Here he is probably 
at his best, accompanied by Tommy 
Flannagan on piano and Max Roach on 
drums. 


Blue Saxophones 

Coleman Hawkins and 

Ben Webster (Verve Records) 

With classy backing from the Oscar 
Peterson quartet, these two tenor-sax 
giants create some of the most melodi- 
ous, soulful sounds in jazz on this album. 
Both Hawkins and Webster have re- 


MMM 


corded masterpieces elsewhere but hav- 
ing them together on one album is a rare 
treat. 


Velvet Mood 

Billie Holiday (Verve Records) 

Nobody burns with emotion and pain like 
Billie Holiday on Velvet Mood. A sizzling, 
poignant classic that features Benny 
Carter on alto sax and Harry “Sweets” 
Edison on trumpet. It really doesn’t really 
get any better than this. 


Desafinado, Getz/Gilberto 
Stan Getz (Verve Records) 

Stan Getz brought the bossa nova out of 
Brazil and into jazz with these two al- 
bums. Instant hits when released, they 
continue to thrill listeners, and have been 
re-issued in many avatars. A must in any 
collection. 


Blues 
and Roots, 
Mingus at 


Antibes 

Charles Mingus (Atlan- 
tic Records) 

Both agreat composer anda 
virtuoso bass player, Mingusis 
inaleagueallhisown. Thereare 
five-star Mingus albums 
aplenty, butthe twomentioned 
herearejustoutstanding. At Antibes, re- 
corded liveinthe south of France, has the 
fabulous Eric Dolphy keeping Mingus 
company. 


Mercy, Mercy, Mercy, 

“In Person” 

Cannonball Adderley 

(Capitol Records) 

Twosets fromaclassy group of musicians 
- including Joe Zawinul (later of Weather 
Report fame) and Nat Adderley. The live 
album has memorable solos from soul 
man Lou Rawls (on “I'd Rather Drink 
Muddy Waters”) and Nancy Wilson. 


Sonny, Side Up = 5 
With the Double six of Paris 
Dizzy Gillespie (Verve Records) 

The first album features Sonny Rollins 
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than on “Lullaby of Birdland”. On thesec- 
ond album, watch out for”! Didn't Know 
. WhatTimeitWas”, with Joe Pass’ guitar 
and Sonny Stitt on tenor saxophones. and Roland Hanna’s piano providing the 
The Paris set has the French vocalese perfectcounterpoint. 
group Double Six as well as the legend- 
ary Bud Powellon piano. Thisalbumhas | The Complete Sessions 
been lauded by Dizzy’s jazz fraternity. Duke Ellington and Louis 
Armstrong (Roulette Records) 
Itisalittle embarrassingtrying topick out 
onealbum from the slew of masterpieces 
af byeither ofthese founding fathersofmod- 
Ahighly unusual album featuringa live ernjazz: each could fill this entire list by 
recording of the vocalese group, led by himself. This collaboration of the titans 
JonHendrickswhocreates lyrics forjazz has Ellington playing piano with 
instrumental numbers -including big Satchmo'sgroup and the musiciscom- 
band arrangements. Here the trio pletely magical. Check out”Duke’s Place” 
outdoes itself on Count Basie’s “One and “| Got It Bad And That Ain'tGood", 
O'clock Jump" and Herbie Hancock's clas- Where Armstrong sings and 
sic, “Watermelon Man", recorded live a plays trumpet. This musicis- 
withthe great ColemanHawkinsandClark to paraphrase the Duke him- 
Terryatthe famousuewport jazz festival | self-"beyond category” 


At Newport, 1963 
Lambert, Hendricks and Bavan 
(RCA Victor Records) 


HONOURABLE MENTIONS: 


Return to Forever 

The Chick Corea group 

Contains such masterpieces 
as “Spain” and “500 Miles 
High” with outstanding work 
from Joe Farrell on flute and 

\ tenor 


\ Heavy Weather 

\, Weather Report : fea- 
tures the now famous 
“Birdland” 


Bitches 
Brew 
+ Miles Davis 


With Clifford Brown Like | said before, the albums above are 


(EmArcy Records) || bynomeans a comprehensive list. It 
Crazy and Mixed Up || doesn’t include such greats as Glenn 
(Pablo Records) Miller, Benny Goodman, Lester Young, 
Sarah Vaughan Art Tatum, Johnny Hodges, Herbie 
These are two of several Sarah Vaughan Hancock and The Modern Jazz Quartet, 
masterpieces. Together theycoverher || all of whom have classic jazz albums to 
Career from 1954 (with Brown)to 1982. |} their credit, as do relatively lesser lights 
Clifford Brown could have been atrum- like Oliver Nelson, Sonny Stitt and so 
petlegendifhehadn’tdiedinanaccident many others.As far as artists go, James 
when he was just 27. His backinghere Carter, Mulgrew Milller, Joshua Redman 
(alongwith others suchas Herbie Mann and Danilo Perez, 

on flute) creates a magical atmosphere toname a few, are young perfor- 
rightthrough thealbum; butneverbetter || mers destined for great things. 
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The sound. 
of fim music 


Pulp Fiction, Jaws, 2001 and Apocalypse Now are all 
great films. They‘re also classic soundtracks, says 
R.S. Naman 


magine the celebrated shower 

cene from Psycho without the 

igh-pitched, squealing music. 
Or the opening credits of Pulp 
Fiction, without the twangy guitar. 
These cinematic moments are 
etched in our minds not just because 
of the visuals but also because of the 
instant memory recall that the 
pieces of music bring. 

Tt wasn't until 1942 that a record 
company hit on the idea of record- 
ing and releasing parts of a film’s 
score. The movie was 
Alexander Korda’s The - 
Jungle Book , starring 
Sabu, scored by the 
legendary Miklos Rozsa. 
Then, in 1945, MGM 
released eight songs 
from the mus 
The Clouds Roll By. 
foundation had been 
laid. Now there were 
two clear components of 
a movie soundtrack - 
score and songs. A 
moyie fan could now own a piece of 
his favourite film. 

Cut to the ‘70s when George 
Lucas set a trend by picking several 
rock ‘n roll faves for his cult smash 
American Grafitti. The album 
became a huge success. Soon every 
studio was packing their soundtrack 
albums with chart-friendly tunes. 
But for every generic, by-the- 
numbers album of wall-to-wall hits, 
there was a composer who would 
leave his stamp on a movie. 
Without John Williams’ creepy 
signature drone, Jaws would almost 
certainly have been consigned to the 


Jaws: 


the movie 
would have been fish 
food without John 
Williams’ score 


Hollywood backlot. And Chariots 
Of Fire wouldn't have worked at all 
without Vangelis’ instantly 
recognisable tune. 

So today, on the cusp of the 
millennium, do we stand on the 
threshold of a great new era for 
soundtracks? Who knows? Let’s 
just enjoy what we have. And that’ 
our cue to cut to a top fi 
influential soundracl 
The Man-With-No-Name 
trilogy : 


A Fistful Of Dollars, 


Good, the Bad and the 
Ugly: Ennio 
Morricone’s immortal 
scores for Sergio 
Leone's spaghetti 
Westerns cannot, and 
should not, be separated 
from the films. Haunt- 
ing, breezy, lyrical, 
jaunty, the music is 
inseparable from the 
proceedings on-screen 
and from Clint E 
monosyllabic cool. Still can’t get it? 
Think wah-wah-wah, wah wah 
waah. 

2001: A Space Odyssey: 

The idiosyncratic Stanley 
Kubrick threw out composer Alex 
North’s original score and substi- 
tuted it with classical music. A 
recent re-issue of North’s score 
shows us how right Kubrick's 
choice was. His brilliant use of 
classical pieces ensures that we'll 
forever associate “Also Sprach 
Zarathushtra” with the dawn of 
man sequence and the “Blue 


wood's 
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A Few Dollars More, The 


Danube Waltz” 
with graceful 
space dockings. 
Citizen Kane: 
The greatest 
movie of all time 
did not have the 


greatest score of 

all time, but 

Berard Pulp Fiction 
Herman's score (top): used surf- 
is probably the rock and ‘50s 


instrumentals to 
brilliant effect 
The Godfather: 
Nino Rota’s 
haunting title 
track is an all- 
time classic 


most cohe 
and unobtrusive 
used in a movie, 
ever. Though 
the score has no 
immediate 
highlights, it is 
so melded to the visuals thateyery 
spin of the CD brings Orson 
Welles’ magnificent visuals back. 
The Apu trilogy: 

Pt. Ravi Shan! core for 
Ray's masterpiece is often forgotten. 
Even though it is one of the few 
memorable scores in Indian cinema 
(as opposed to a song-track). The 
simple Apu-theme and the wailing 
tarshehnai when Harihar dies are 
standouts. 

Pulp Fiction: 

Quentin Tarantino delivered a 
firm kick to the rears of all those 
who padded their movies with 
generic FM pap by coming up with 
this collection of songs, each chosen 
to mesh perfectly with the situation 
‘on screen. Not for him top-40. The 
songs are his personal choices and 
they work brilliantly. 


Honourable Mentions 

The Mission: Ennio Morricone 
strikes again. 

Apocalypse Now: Two great 
sequences - the opening napalm- 
bombing sequence set to The 
Doors’ “The End”, and the famous 
helicopter raid set to Wagner's “The 
Ride Of The Valkyries”. 

The Godfather trilogy: Nino 
Rota’s sombre title track acts as an 
exquisite counterpoint to the 
romantic Sicilian Pastorale. 


Th 


Anjan Ray 
traces three 
centuries of 
western classical 
music that 
shaped much of 
European history 


glorious 


Cra 


“The river Vitava is formed from twin 
streams ~ one warm and frisky, one cold 
and languorous - at the border of Austria 
and the Czech Republic, Headed south- 
cast through a rustic landscape of fields and 
woods, the river curves sharply north into 
dense forests and the sound of horns alerts us: 
toahunt in progress. The hounds and their 
quarry disappear into the distance as our 
boat brings us into full view of wedding 
(festivities in a small pastoral hamlet. 
Night descends as the music and merriment 
recede bebind us. In the misty moonlight, 
nymphs and naiads are bathing in the dis- 
tance, lovely to behold but never ta be ap- 
proached up close. The morning sun rises, 
our trance breaks, but comfort at awaken- 
ing on afamiliar river turns to alarm as 


the stream swirls and seethes over a series of 
cataracts and cascades until it becomes a 
frothing mass of white water. And, assud- 
denly as we had entered them, we exit the | 
rapids and the Vitava is a broad and beau- 
tiful body of blazing water in the morning 
sunlight...before us stands the majestic 
castle of Vysehrad at the city of Prague, 
where we disembark...and watch as the | 
river finally flows away from us tojoin the 
Elbe on its way to the sea.” 

Thave never visited Prague, by all ac- 
counts one of the greatest cities of Eu- 
rope, yet the VItava is vivid in my mind’s 
eye as the music of Bedrich Smetana 
wanders into my living room and 
washes away the weariness of work at 
the end of yet another day. VItava (also 
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known as “The Moldau”) is a 
tone-poem that takes us on a journey in 
symphonic sound along a real river and, 
like most great music, makes us forget 
the constraints imposed on our minds 
by time and space. 

“What is a tone-poem,” do I bear you 
ask? In that case, to plagiarise yet another 
legendary musical reference, let's start at the 
very beginning. 

Classical music tends either to be held 
in awe or abandoned as abstruse by the 
lay listener. This is neither a reflection 
on the music, nor an indictment of the 
audience. It’s merely a testimony to the 
reality that the education system here in 
India simply bypasses the classical arts 
in general almost as if they do not exist 
or are irrelevant within today’s para- 
digms of virtual entertainment and in- 
stant gratification. Or, in short, a confir- 
mation of the fact that there is less and 
less time for the sublime in our lives. 

But then, isn't classical music heavy'and 
‘Serious’? Itis so much easier to relate to pop 

if-evident lyrics, 
simple tunes and easy, evident rhythms, 
Also, one can't really dance to Mozart or 
Beethoven, you know. 

Actually, you can - and people did 
dance to atleast some of the music of 
Mozartand Beethoven -although that 
was acouple ofcenturiesago. Much of 
whatis termed classical today was ‘popu- 
lar’ oreven ‘populist’ once uponatime. 
‘Tnuetestimonytothiscanbefoundin the 
wonderful waltzes ofJohann StraussJr 
and his father and brothers from the 
mid-19th century. These were once the 
rage ofeveryballroom and dance-hallin 
Vienna, butare safely tucked awayin the 
‘classical’ section of anymodern music 
store these days. 

The Strauss family were of Jewish de~ 
scent, and their music was therefore 
banned when the Nazis occupied Austria. 
But on New Year's eve in 1945, in the 
twilight ofthe Third Reich, a courageous 
conductor chose to have his orchestra per- 

form “On The Beautiful Blue Danube” ~ 
and the entire audience was on its feet, 
cheering wildly, even as the haunting 
opening bars of the great waltz were still 
echoing through the concert hall. Thus, in 
its own way, the “Blue Danube” is an 


unofficial anthem of the triumph of music 
over madness, and finds pride of place in 
almost every ‘New Year's Concert in 
Vienna’ performance, 

Most of the greatest classical pieces 
were considered far too radical when 
first performed. Mozart's last three | 
symphonies, numbered 39 to 41, were 
probably never performed in his own 
brief lifetime because he had no patron- 
age and negligible funds in his last years; 
‘Tchaikovsky's great “Violin Concerto” 
received the following review: “the vio- 
lin is not played, it is yanked about, 
beaten back and blue”; Beethoven's lone 
ballet, The Creatures of Prometheus, 
which links together 18 of the 
composer’s most charming miniature 
melodies, was a miserable flop at the 
box-office. 

Gioachhino Rossini, who is perhaps a 
prototype for the protagonist in Ayn Rand's 
‘Atlas Shrugged, registered his protest 
againsthiscriticsin a most unusualmanner. 


Hewasachildprodigy who churnedautone 
masterpiece afteranother much in theman- 
nerofMoxartbeforehimandMendelssobn 


after; only, the establishment thoughtlittle 
of his string quartets, concertos and operas 
untilhe produced his magnum opus, theop- 
era William Tell, based on the life of the 
shepherd-turned-revolutionary. At this 
point, is genius ould no longer be ignored, | 
and the reviewers bent over backwards to 
praise his coming-of-age’. And you know 
what Rossini did? Heretiredalmostimme- 
diately thereafter to the French countryside 
and became a gourmet chef, andfar the next| 
three decades published not even a note! | 
Eventually, halfacentury after his death, 
Rossini’s unpublished piano music was res- 
urrected by fellow-Italian, Ottorino 
Respighi, in a ballet, The Magic Toy 
Shop. BuéWilliam Tellishe place tobegin 
ifone wants to develop arapid addiction to 
classical western music in generaland 
Rossini’s compositions in particular. 

The overture to William Tell essays 
forth with a hushed, dark melody that por- 
trays agloomy, overcast morning in the 
Swiss Alps. The clouds gather, wild winds 
sweep the slopesand afiull-fledged thunder- 
storm breaks; and the terrified sheep of Wil- 
liam Tell scatter before its fury. When the 
storm has passed, thereisan idyllic interlude 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


ORCHESTRA: A collection of several musicians, usually incl 
following... 

- Strings (violin, viola, ‘cello and double-basse) 

- Woodwinds (flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon) 

- Brass (trumpet, French horn, trombone, tuba) 

- Percussion (kettledrums, bass drum, xylophone, cymbals) 


Some instruments like the piano, guitar, harp, harpsichord and orga 
capable of producing harmony on their own since several notes can be 
simultaneously. These are rarely part of the main body of the orchestra. 

SYMPHONIC Music; Music written for an orchestra, such as... 

- Symphony: A full-length composition for an orchestra, usually in several 
discrete but conceptually connected sections (‘movements’) which are usually 
separated by short pauses 

- Concerto: A competitive collaboration between a soloist and an orchestra, 
where the lone instrument is given pride of place and the performer's talent 
showcased against the backdrop of the ensemble 

- Suite: A collection of thematically connected short pieces 

- Tone-Poem: A sequence of poetic ideas expressed without words in music, 
woven together seamlessly for continuity, often telling a story or describing a 
place or person 

CHAMBER MUSIC: In orchestral music, the sheer volume of sound is created by 
several instruments playing identical parts. When there is only one instrument to 
each part, the resulting handful of instruments produces a more intimate sound, 
generally referred to as chamber music, which includes: 

- Sonata: Compositions for a solo instrument such as piano or guitar, or for any 
other instrument (e.g. violin, cello or flute) accompanied by a piano or guitar. 
Beethoven's Piano Sonatas are among the finest examples of the genre. 

- Duo: An equal partnership between two instruments, for instance, Schubert's 
exquisite Duo for Violin and Piano 

- Trio: As the name implies, three instruments come together in this form, the 
most common combination being that of a piano, violin and ‘cello. Haydn's Trio 
No. 1 in G, which ends with a sparkling “Gypsy Rondo”, comes highly recom- 
mended 

- Quartet: A string quartet, consisting of two violins, one viola and one ‘cello, is 
the smallest ensemble capable of capturing an orchestral effect. Check out the 
string quartets of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Other quartet combinations are 
also known, where one of the violins may be replaced by a flute or a piano. 

- Quintet: Add an instrument to the string quartet and you get a quintet. 
Schubert's “Trout” quintet is the uncontested winner in this category. 

There are also larger chamber ensembles, such as sextets, septets, octets and 
nonets, but these are few and far between. 

TEMPI: Most formal western classical compositions have tempo markings 
(derived from Italian adjectives) that are meant to guide the musicians in terms of 
the speed and mood of playing, such as: 

- Presto: double-quick, Vivace: lively, Allegro: peppy, happy 

- Maestoso: majestic, Andante: easy, casual 

- Moderato: moderate, Adagio: slow, Largo: very slow 


thought (Richard Strauss: Thus Spake 
Zarathustra), paints portraits of society 
(Offenbach: Gaite Parisienne, Puccini: 
Madama Butterfly, Bizet: Carmen), de- 


of the shepherd's pipe (personified by the 
English Horn) which calls ta the sheep 
(simulated by aflute) and gathers them to- 
getheragain. Yet, justas thestorm hadshat- 
tered thecalm ofthe morning, theidyllisin- || picts the emergence of nationalism 
terruptedby the shrillblastoftrumpetsan-|} (Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsodies, Sibelit 
nouncing the invasion oftheAustriancav-|| Finlandia, Rodrigo: Concierto 
alry, and serenity is swept away as the d'Aranjuez), purveys political satire 
horses gallop forth into William Tell’svil- |) (Mozart: The Magic Flute), portrays na- 
age, into his ifeand into the opera ture (Vivaldi: The Four Seasons, 
Classical western music is more than} Respighi: The Birds, Beethoven: “Pasto- 
just great entertainment - itis a mirror |] _ra/” Symphony). The spectrum of world 
of western, especially European - his- |} vision captured in the genre is rich and 
tory from the 17th to the 20th century. || rewarding for whomsoever may take 
Itreflects the evolution of philosophical || the trouble to be concerned. $f” 
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by Anjan Ray 
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SN 
CD) 


ds Terrific 


concertos 


Beethoven: 
Violin Concerto, Piano Concerto 
No. 5 (“Emperor”) 

Beethoven's later concertos are not so 
much contests as titanic struggles be- 
tween soloist and orchestra. The Violin 
Concerto is considered among the tech- 
nically toughest to perform — and it is a 
listening experience that transcends sub- 
limity from the hesitant, hushed opening 
bars to the delightful dance-like finale 
with which it ends. Of the five piano 
concerti, the last is undoubtedly the 
greatest — the piano engages the or- 
chestra abruptly at the very beginning, 
breaking with the tradition that the en- 
semble must introduce the soloist 
through an elaborate opening section, 
and the partnership continues through to 
a towering final movement which is elec- 
trifying to watch live and just as reward- 
ing to imagine in your mind's eye. 


9 @a 


heir 
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Mozart: 
Piano Concerto Nos 15, 21, 25, 
26 (“Coronation”), Violin Con- 
certo Nos 3, 5, Flute Concerto 
No. 1, Clarinet Concerto, Flute 
and Harp Concerto, Sinfonia 
Concertante for Violin and Viola 
The concertante music of Mozart 
spans the entire range from the easy- 
going to the exceptional, the later works 
generally being more mature and com- 
plex than the youthful ones. The Sth Vio- 
lin Concerto, nicknamed “Turkish” be- 
cause of an unusual and striking section 
in the closing movement reminiscent of 
folk music from that country, is a good 
example from his early era. The Clarinet 
Concerto, among his very last works, is 
very different by contrast, somehow 
much more inward-looking in spite of its 
bright finale. But it is in the Piano Con- 
certo form that Mozart excelled...listen 
to the slow movement of the 21st in the 
filtering darkness of a moonlit twilight and 
you can almost picture ripples on a lake 
in the touch of the performer's fingers 
on the keyboard while the wind wafts 
gently through the whispering willows 
that the strings and the rest of the or- 
chestra portray. Try and get a recording 
with Murray Perahia or Daniel Barenboim. 
as the pianist, if possible. 
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ful MUSIC 


Haydn: 
Trumpet Concerto 
Not many composers have been | 
brave enough to write concertante | 
music for the brass instruments, but | 
Haydn (right) had talent and inven- 
tiveness in plenty as this charming litte | 
cameo shows, There is a particularly | 
good recording of this work by | 
lis — known equally | 
z prowess — with the | 
National Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Raymond Leppard. 


Mendelssohn: 
Violin Concerto No. 2, Piano Con- 
certo No, 1 
‘A concert performance of Felix 
Mendelssohn's (/eft) Violin Concerto 
in E Minors virtually every violinist’s 
aspiration; it offers ample opportuni- | 
fies for virtuosity while providing great 
entertainment by way of thematic va- 
riety as well as some of the most beau- 
tiful melodies ever composed for vio- | 
lin. The fast and furious finale, with 
its driving rhythm and climactic fin- 
ish in which orchestra and soloist fin- 
ish together in a trimphant last hur- 
rah, makes for fantastic listening 
whether in the concert hall or the pri- 
vacy of the living-room. 


Dvorak: 
Cello Concerto | 
Rich, lush elaborately scored melo- 
dies complemented by profound, dark 
: harmonic textures characterise this 
glorious concerto from the greatest 


R composer of Bohemia. The extended 
: orchestral introduction lulls one into 
believing that this could well be a sym- 


phony, until the cello enters with the 
first movement's dramatic eight-note 
: central theme — and from this point 
on, the soloist never lets you forget his 
: presence all the way to the exciting 
ending that leaves you wanting to start 
all over from the beginning. 


Richard Strauss: 
Horn Concerto No. 1 

Richard Strauss (def?) wrote just two 
Horn Coftcerti during his long career, 
one at the age of 20 and the other six 


decades later. The early work is the 
more adventurous and alluring, with 
the soloist responding to tremendous 
technical demands from the young 
composer and creating a tapestry of 
sound never heard before or since for 
French Horn. 


Weber: 
Clarinet Concerto No.1 

Weber (right) died at 40, quite pos- 
sibly from overwork, trying to produce 
music as great as his cousin’s late hus- 
band, one Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart. And quite like Mozart, who 
had gone through a short phase in his 
late teens when he wrote all his violin 
concertos within a two-year span, We- 
ber produced much of his clarinet 
music in his early ’20s. The first con- 
certo is utterly delightful, the clarinet 
leaping lightly from one note to the 
next and running up and down the 
registers with astonishing celerity. All 
of Weber's clarinet music is worth 
collecting, but this is the best 
place to start. 


Bruch: 

Violin Concerto 
Little of Max / 
Bruch's music is 
part of the staple 
repertoire, but 
this heartfelt con- 
certo has been a 
natural inclusion 
ever since it was pre- 
miered in the mid- 
19th century. The 
soulful, yearning slow 
movement by itself 
would have justified i 
position as a favourite of 
diences and performers a 

the uplifting opening and the 
finale are but bonuses. 
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Brahms: 


within him. 


Violin Concerto 

Johannes Brahms is a forlorn fig- 
ure among 19th-century musicians, 
, abundantly talented yet unsure of 
| himself. His self-doubt was further 
assailed when he fell in love with 
Clara, wife of his closest friend and 
mentor, musician-conductor-critic 
Robert Schumann. The Violin 
Concerto is an expression of 
Brahms’ internal disquiet, the 
murmurings of his soul, the trag- 
edy of his self-proclaimed inad- 
equacy — and because of this, he 
surpassed himself and his peers in 
this work, though it took a century 
of posterity to recognise the genius 


Rodrigo: 


[2 Outstanding 
opera overtures 


lO ‘Tone-poems 


Smetana: Vitava (“The Moldau’) 
Mussorgsky: “Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion’, “Night on Bald Mountain” 
Dukas: “The Sorcerer's apprentice” 
Richard Strauss: “4 Hero's Life’, “Till 


Suppe: Light Cavalry 

Weber: Oberon, Euryanthe 

Rossini: William Tell, The Silken 
Ladder, The Thieving Magpie 

Mozart: The Marriage of Figaro, 
Don Giovanni, The Magic Flute 

Beethoven: Fidelio 

Schubert (left): Rosamunde 

Johann Strauss Jr: Die Fledermaus 

The opera overture is a form which 
defies standardised description, since 
it has been made to serve several dif- 


Concierto d’Aranjuez 
(for guitar and orchestra) 

Ttis rare that a 20th-century clas~ 
sical composition counts amongst 
the very best of the repertoire, but 
Rodrigo’s portrait of Spanish cus- 
toms and ambience is far too bril- 
liant to be ignored. The guitar is 
primarily an instrument used for 
short, solo pieces, but Rodrigo 
‘wove its distinctive sound into a 
rich fabric of exotic images in this 
concerto. The most significant 
movement is the second — a slow 
processional hymn in which the 
guitar gently weeps for Christ as he 
laid down his life so that genera- 
tions after could be saved. 


ferent purposes over the ages. In the 
18th century, as for Mozart, they were 
little more than pleasant interludes 
that allowed the audience to settle into 
their seats before the main opera be- 
gan. But Weber and Rossini, in par- 
ticular, made them into sneak previews 
of the music that was to come later, 
and usually endowed them with power 
and passion that left the audiences 
breathless with anticipation. Franzvon 
Suppe and Johann Strauss Jr, who ex- 
celled at operetta (forerunner of the 
musical), peppered their overtures 
with dances and marches that left no 
doubt as to the lightheartedness of the 
evening's entertainment to follow. 


Eulenspiegels Merry Pranks”, “Don 
Quixote” 

Dvorak: “The Wood Dove” 
Prokofiev: “Peter and the Wolf” 
Sibelius: “Fin/andia” 

The Tone Poems chosen here are il- 
lustrative at best, because opinions and 
preference vary widely and wildly. Pic- 
turesatan Exhibitionconsistsof portraits 
in sound of real portraits on canvas ata 
promenade, while Vighton Bald Moun- 
tainisaviolent, snarling orgy of witch- 
craftatopahaunted hilltop. The Sorcerer's 
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Apprenticetellsofanadventurousacolyte 
who experiments with his master’s 
charms during the wizard’sabsence, and 
how the escapade goes awry when the 
broom chases him around the house. In 
Peterand the Wolf, each character in the 
playis portrayed byaninstrumentofthe 
orchestra, and this perennial children’s 
favourite takes outall the guesswork and 
abstraction by introducing a narrator. 
Pickuparecording featuring either Peter 
Ustinov or Michael Flanders in this role 
ifyou find one. 


Brought to you by the largest chain of music store in the country. 


Gennai_--Mount Road. 


Cochin - M.G. Road. 


Mozart: 
The Magic Flute 
Mozart's last opera— technically 


espiel (German 
song-story) was completed only 
months before he died. It combines 


allegory, satire and fantasy master- 
fully; the frequently comic plot tells 
of the heroic Prince Tamino and 


his sidekick, the birdcatcher 


geno, in their quest for Pamina, 
daughter of the sinister Queen of 
the Night, who has been held cap- 
tive by Sarastro at the Temple of 
the Sun for her own good. 


Bangalore - Brigade Rodd. 


Verdi: 
Aida 

Set against the backdrop of the 
great pyramids, this great opera is 
about the love of Radames, the cap- 
tain of the guard, for Aida, daugh- 
ter of the vanquished Ethiopean 


king and a slave at the Egyptian 
court. Amneris, an Egyptian prin- 
cess, is violently jealous of Aida and 
contrives to have Radames con- 
victed of treason and sentenced to 
be buried alive. Aida, who had 
meanwhile escaped, chooses to die 
with Radames even as Amneris 
prays in remorse for her dying lover. 


| Bizet: 


Carmen 
Through the completely amoral 
character of Carmen, the gypsy girl 
who seduces a lieutenant of the mi- 
litia and enjoins him to join her 
band of brigands, Bizet produced 
some ofthe finest opera mu- aay 
sic ever. Carmen epitomises 
the spirit of freedom, Ml 
whether it be from the long 
arm of the law or the bond- fb 
age of love, and eventually 
has to die because no man 
who desires her can ever re~ 
ally possess her. 


Soon in Hyderabad and Delhi 


Blues 


Nazz 


Row 
Reggue 


And much more... 


Norma 

Roman Proconsul Pollione has a li- 
aison with Norma, high priestess of 
the Druids, and fathers two children 
by her. Norma is ravaged by guilt since 
she had taken vows of celibacy; but, 
rather than kill her offspring, she is 
persuaded by her confidante, Adalgisa, 
to entrust them to her care. Adalgisa, 
meanwhile, is involved with Pollione 
unbeknownst to Norma. In the de- 
nouement, Norma accepts her trans- 
gression and wishes to be burnt alive 
at the stake, and Pollione, overcome 
by remorse and recognising her self- 
sacrifice, leaps at the last momentinto 
the pyre. 


GENTL 


Donizetti: 
Lucia di Lammermoor 
Another tragic heroine from the 19th 
century, Lucia (above) is ajilted maiden 
who loses her mind from having lost her 
love, Arturo. The opera has some of the 
most emotional scenes from the period 
and demands extraordinary acting abili- 
ties from the sopranoin thetitlerole. 


Wagner: 
Das Rheingold 
‘This is the first of four operas in the 
immense cycle known as “The Ring of 
the Nibelungs’. The story is that of the 
theft ofa cursed yet magic golden ring 
by the Gods of Valhalla, rightfully 
owned by the Rhine-maidens. It sets in 
tion three sequels (The Valkyrie, 
ied, Twilight of the Gods), at the 
‘which the ring is restored to the 
rightful owners and Valhalla goes up in 
flames, doomed by its own greed and 
corruption by power. 
The full cycle is usually performed 
as a set over four evenings and is a 
mind-boggling experience. 


Puccini: 
Madama Butterfly 
One of the 
repertoire’s most suc- 
cessful operas, this is 
probably derived from 
a true story. Lieuten- 
ant Pinkerton, a US naval officer, mar- 
ties Butterfly, a Japanese geisha girl, 
during his stay in that country. Butter- 
fly bears his son after Pinkerton has re- 
turned to the US, and she longs for him 
while Sharpless, the American Con- 
sul, comforts her. Pinkerton indeed re- 
turns, but he brings his American bride 
with him, and demands his child. 
Heart-broken, Butterfly commits sui- 
cide. 
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Light 
~ music 
¥ favourites 


Leopold Mozart/Michael 
Haydn: “Toy” symphony (above) 

Mozart: “Haffner” ser 
“Eine Kleine nachtmusii 
Notturna” 

Beethoven: 12 Viennese Dances 

Offenbach: Can-can from 
“Onpheus’, Barcarolle 

Lehar: Waltz: from “The Merry 
Widow” 

Johann Strauss Jr: Waltzes — 
“On the Beautiful Blue Danube’, 
“Emperor Waltz’, “Where the Lemon 


Trees Blossom’, “Wine, Women and 
Song’, “An Artist's Lif", ‘Voices of 
Spring’, Polkas — “Trisch-Trasch’, 
“Annen-polka’, “Eljen a Magyar” 
If music is what makes the world 

go round, this is the sort of music 
that makes the world go around on 
the dance floor. The playful “Tay” 
symphonyis sheerdelight, scored for 
an orchestra consisting ofthree bird- 
call-whistles (cuckoo, nightingale 
and quail), one-note toy trumpet, 


baby’s rattle, tin soldier's drum and 
(fortunately!) some conventional 
strings. The Mozart serenades are 
light and lively, written for society| 
soireesin the 1770s—the ‘Haffner’ 
serenade, in fact, was composed for 
the wedding of an aristocrat’s 
daughterin Salzburg. The rest of the 
musicis good, clean, heady fun stuff, 
quickandlively for the most part, full 
of charming yet simple tunes and 
peppy rhythms. 


Delibes: Sy/via, Coppelia 

Chopin: Les Sy/phides 

Tchaikovsky: Nutcracker, Sleeping 
Beauty, Swan Lake (right) 

Adam: Giselle 

Ballet is best seen, not just heard, 
but performances in India tend to be 
few and far between due to lack of in- 
frastructure as well as limited audience 
interest. But, even on just audio, there 
is no ballet composer to beat 
Tchaikovsky (far right), with his me- 
lodious music and simple yet alluring 
plots based on fairy tales. Les Sy/phides, 
incidentally, was not conceived of 
originally as a ballet — it is based on 
Chopin's piano music, transcribed to 
orchestra for stage performance. 


Best ballets 


Brought to you by the largest chain of music store in the country. 


wai - Mount Road. 


Cochin - M.G. Road. 


Bangalore - Brigade Road. 


Your kind of shop. Your kind ot music. 


Soon in Hyderabad and Delhi 


Nazz 
Pop 
Rock 
Reggae 
Blues 


And much m 


Tdeoprasist $92 


Incapable of 
causing a atic 


at the South Pole 


Intellectual stimulation only. 


No centrespreads. No nudes. 
No gratuitous sex. 


Gentleman. Mindspace for men. 


/ PINK FLOYD 


Quarrymen and that the Stones got their name from a 


IVI So you know that the Beatles used to be called the 


Muddy Waters song. Now take a crack at these. 


UIZ 


1 Which rock band was shown performing in a London club in 
the Michelangelo Antonioni film Blow-Up? 


2. We've all heard Santana's version of “Black Magic Woman", 
Who did the song originally? 


3, Lucky, Boo, Clayton, Lefty and Muddy. Who are these people? 


4. Which singer / songwriter wrote the novels The Favourite 
Game and Beautiful Losers? 


5. Bethel. Saugerties. Rome, What's the one word that con- 
nects these three New York towns? 


6. This band used to be called Earth before they changed their 
name to the title of a Dennis Wheatley novel. Who? 


7. Which famous people are these songs about / inspired by? 
a) “Rosanna” (Toto) 

b)“Angel of Harlem (U2) 

c) "Sexy Sadie” (The Beatles) 


8. Which band was named after the guitarist’s grandmother's 
favourite Bing Crosby song? 


9. Old chestnut. Who played guitar on the Beatles’ “While My 
Guitar Gently Weeps”? 


10. Another connection question. What connects Blackie, 
Lucille, Angel, Micawber and Pearly Gates? (They're not names 
of songs, if that helps) 


11. Which famous hard rock band from Boston played the vil- 
lains in the movie of Sgt Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band ? 


12. Another old chestnut. Where did Pink Floyd get the name 
of their first album, The Piper At The Gates Of Dawn, from? 


13. Which songs are these famous lines from? 
) “I was born with a plastic spoon in my mouth” 
b) “ She blew my nose and then she blew my mind” 
c)" A mulatto, an albino, a mosquito, my libido” 
d) “ Something is happening here but you don’t know what 
itis, do you, Mr Jones?” 


14. Sometime in the ‘70s, avant-garde noise band Throbbing 
Gristle sent John Lennon a Blackburn county telephone direc- 
tory which had been worked over with a power drill. what did 
the accompanying note say? (Five words. Work it out) 


15. Which performer's official fanzine is called Telegraph? 


Name: 
Address: 


: -Sony Music 


Fill in the answers in the space provided and send this page (or a photocopy) to: Trivia Quiz, Gentleman, 
Teritex Building, Opp. Chandivii Petrol Pump, Saki Naka, Andheri East, Mumbai 400 072, ou can also send 
the answers in on a plain sheet of paper or email them to us at gentleman@vsni.com. Employees of Sony 
‘Music and Express (Madurai) Group and their relatives are not eligible to participate, Last date for receiving 
entries: November 5, 1999. in case of multiple al-correct entries, winners will be decided by a draw of lots, 
‘Winners will be informed individually, 


First prize: Three CDs and one t-shirt. 

Second prize: Two CDs and one t-shirt. 

Eight third prizes: One t-shirt and one audio 
cassette each, 

Forty consolation prizes: One audio cassette each. 
All prizes courtesy Sony Music. 


The sudden explo- Gentleman: What are your feelings about the phenom- 

sion of Indipop, at enon that has been labelled “Indipop” and the direction that 
best, a curious hybrid, it has taken in the last couple of years? 

é Jules Fuller: First of al, let's assume that Indipop refers 

at worst, a bastard toall the non-film, non-classical music that’s available. I 


ised mix which fails mean, there are young girls singing pop tunes, then there’s 
to capture the best someone like Gary who's been singing rock for many years. 
elements of Indian I think it’s been a really tough battle for the last four or five 

; years, There have been more bad songs than good songs, 

and Western music but there have also been some good breakthroughs, Record 
raises certain uncom- companies have been signing up singers and bands, some- 
fortable questions: thing that they wouldn't even have thought of a few years 


What's important? {il oaaaeE Naat ang Ear SEC 
Visual gimmickry or ing. The pop scene in other countries relies on an extraordi- 
sound? Marketing nary amount of news being generated, an extraordinary 
hype or talent? amount of hype around it, whether it be a rock artist or pop 
We got together two 
people who have seen 
it all. Jules Fuller, till 
recently the man in 
charge at Channel [V], 
has been part of and, 
in many ways, respon- 
’ sible for the transfor- 
mation of the music Gary Lawyer and 
industry in the last Jules Fuller strike 
few years. After all, it discordant notes on 
Was music television the state of 
that gave birth to Indian pop music 
Mndipop as we know it. Photographs by Ashima Mehra 
Gary Lawyer is one 
* of the forerunners of 
Indian rock and pop 
music. An accom 
plished Jazz singer as 
well, he has been 
through it all, from 
Beatlemania to the 
pre-packaged pop of 
the ‘90s. In the follow- artist. I mean, look at a band like Oasis. They made their 
ing pages they talk name not just on the back of their music but also on an un- 
canny ability to get into the newspapers every single day. 
about the challenges Without that, the pop scene is a real hard struggle. The 
facing pop music and music isn’t that serious, the music is pop. Without the hype, 
the way people "see" it's quite difficult. 


y F Gaty Waveyer: Bin not really suresAs favas Tn cone 
music in the era of cerried) qfeskcid as someone who sings in English) West: 


music television. ern music isn’t getting any kind of push and J don't think it 
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ever will. No matter how hard you try. The power lies with 
television in this country; the people are very impressionable. 
People have often asked me, “Gary, have you stopped sing- 
ing? We don’t see you on TV anymore.” It’s pretty much a 
no-win situation when it comes to Western music, For all 
intents and purposes, film musicis the “popular music” here. 

JF: But when you talk about film music, you're not dealing 
with artists, you're dealing with songs accompanied by visuals 
whereas in the pop scene, you're dealing with artists. 

GM: Apart from a few artists though, like Gary and 
Lucky Ali, we have very few singer/songwriters in India, es- 
pecially if you look at Indipop. 

JF: Tina Turner didn’t write her own songs, neither did 
Elvis Presley. I don’t think that really matters. It’s a shame 
though that there aren't more songwriters out there. Ifthere 
were more songwriters, there'd be a bigger scene. 

GL: 1 think that’s different point altogether. 
I feel it doesn’t matter if you don't write your own 
songs, as long as there are exceptional musicians. 

JF: That's right. Even if Lucky Ali was to sing 
someone else's song, he would interpret it in his 
own way and interpretation is very important. 
Notjust to interpret the lyrics but to give a perfor- 
mance of the music. 

I think it’s crucially important that there are 
very few decent producers in this country. When 
you hear a song that’s been produced by Daniel 
Lanoir and one that’s been produced by, say, 
(Jaughs) my dog, there's a big difference. And my 
dog, to be honest, might as well produce half the 
songs that come out here. 

GL: The West is in another league as far as. 
music production is concerned. 

GM: But much of the music that is being 
pushed, especially by the music channels, is really bad. 

JF: A few years ago, people laughed at the pop scene, they 
said you'll never make any money. Record companies didn’t 
even want to know about releasing non-film songs. At 
Channel [V], we tried to push a lot of live music; we pushed 
a lot of international music at non-peak times. But there’s no 
market, there are no big numbers yet. 

GL: There’s no pop culture as such. 

JF: Ialso think that people here have to get over this idea 
that real pop music means the sixties, and Jim Morrison and 
Bob Dylan and Pink Floyd. Ifyou try to listen, there’s alot of 
good stuff out there now. Viewers have to be prepared to sit 
down and listen to the new stuff, which needs some patience. 

GM: Even when we talk about Indipop, why do you 
think people like Lucky Ali, Silk Route and Indus Creed 
have done badly when compared to others with far less tal- 
ent? 

JF: think that’s the same worldwide, pure pop will al- 
ways do well as opposed to a niche product. I mean Lucky's a 
very talented guy. His second album pushed the boundaries. 
When you do that, you're going to keep coming up against 
brick walls. Hopefully, there'll be another Lucky Ali, another 
Silk Route to chip away at that wall. There are big changes 
taking place. Some record stores have sold more pop albums 
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When you hear 
a song that’s 
been produced 
by Daniel Lanoir 
and one by, Say, 


ee 


(both Indian and international) than film music recently. 
‘That’s a huge change when you think that the market, a few 
years ago, was just four per cent. It won't happen overnight 
but people's tastes are becoming broader. Rock ‘n’ roll didn’t 
explode in the '60s till the Beatles came along. Remember 
that four record companies turned them down. No one had 
realised that they were going to be some of the greatest, most 
influential songwriters of the century. But they broke 
through; before that we were just listening to a lot of skiffle 
music. That’s what we're waiting for here. Who knows, 
people might even go back to the first Lucky album or some- 
thing that Gary did a few years back and realise that good 
music was sitting right under their noses. 

GM: Ifyou take old Indian film music or the greatest 
tracks from the West, they've all had a strong lyrical element 
to them. That seems to be missing now; most of the music we 
get to see, the lyrics just seem to go out of the window. 

GL: The Beatles were basically a pop group and they 
wrote some great lyrics, some of it deceptively simple. But it 
‘was amazing stuff. I think the problem nowis that the artist 
is not only heard, but also seen, So the element of hype plays 
actucial role. The actual quality of the music or the lyrics can 
become secondary. Indians are very forgiving of mediocrity 
and a lot of it just gets by. We have many great Hindi lyricists, 
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Gulzar and Javed Akhtar to name a couple. But when it 
comes to Indipop, it’s generally been a case of much medioc- 
rity. A lot of musicis being sold on the basis of the visuals, not 
on the intrinsic quality of the song. 

JF: Asamusician, I appreciate talent enormously. Butit's 
amarketing game. If we're in London now, and Gary's last 
album didn’t work, we'd have done something. Perhaps rein- 
vented him as a devil worshipper! Look at Ozzy Osbourne. 
After Black Sabbath, his solo career never really reached any 
heights. So what did they do? They portrayed him asa guy 
who would bite the heads offlive animals. I don’t think he did 
that, he’s quite a sensible chap, even a Cordon Bleu cook 
(laughs). But the public lapped it up, as the public always 
does. We don’t have good spin-doctors here. If someone's 
talented, we need to push that talent. Whether you're actually 
better than someone else or not becomes immaterial because 
ultimately, it’s all a marketing game. 

GM: How much has the music video asa popular form of 
entertainment affected music? Has it been beneficial? 

JF: The biggest problem in this country is that there’s no 
radio. All India Radio, bless them, but that’s not radio. A DJ 
giving an intro and then talking over the first verse, and then 
coming back half-way through the song because they just re- 
membered what they gave their cat the night before, that’s 
not radio. Ifwe had decent FM radio, which hopefully we 
will soon, things would be different. Music videos 
are an adjunct, it’s like the second division, there’s 
so much attention placed on the visual that the 
song becomes almost secondary. 

GM: The Verve's Bittersweet Symphony’ had 
a great video, one of the best ever made. But the 
song itself was so exceptional that at no point did 
the video take away attention from the music. They 
were complementary. 

JF: I'm not arguing with you but it’s a very com- 
plicated business. Sometimes bad pop sings with a 
really poor video work, other times they work be- 
cause they have a very good video. The Verve’s was 
abrilliant video, so simple. But there was an under- 
lying aggression there, an attitude. Music is a lot 
about rebellion, it’s a lot about attitude and you 
don’t have too many kids rebelling here, so that 
doesn’t exactly encourage people to make a similar 
video. Music is about fads as well, look at the whole punk rock 
movement. 

GM: But when you talk of the Verve, or going further 
back, Jim Morrison, Mick Jagger, Freddie Mercury, all these 
men possessed attitude, but they also produced exceptional 
music. 

JF: For'sure, but you have to remember that there are 
4,000 new releases every week in America. Every week! Here, 
it’s more like four every month. When you have 4,000 re- 
leases a week, some exceptional work is bound to come up 
and the audience is spoilt for choice. Maybe if the authorities 
here eased up on getting equipment into the country, maybe 
more people would have the opportunity to learn the guitar or 
how to record an album. Maybe if there were more places to 
play, it would be worthwhile getting a band together and 


playing in clubs. Things aren't going to change overnight, 
Hopefully more live venues will come up; hopefully equip- 
ment might be more easily available. It’s pretty hard to write 
‘Bittersweet Symphony’ with a broken down guitar! It's a vi- 
cious circle, but one that’s getting smaller. 

GM: How much ofa factor is the media’s promotion of 
music? The Times group, for example, promotes a number of 
very mediocre artists. 

JF: It’s a media-driven game. We will do what we're told 
by the media. Talent will shine through, but it’s easier ina 
more developed market. There are certain guitarists and sing- 
ers in the West who are rarely in the media but people still 
buy their albums because the talent shines through. This is a 
market dominated by film music and it’s not easy to break 
through. Maybe when the market expands and there are 
more record shops, we'll get there. 

GL: The media is definitely the major factor. 

JF: Ido believe that as more opportunities come up, more 
record shops open and more live venues come up, the media 
will take a new angle. It’s all about icons. Over the next two 
years, hopefully, there will be more and more interesting new 
artists, Maybe some person will buy a much-hyped album, 
take ithome and say thatit’s really cool, then again they might 
just throw it in the trash but at least the message is getting 
through. Someone who's never heard Gary’s music before 


The problem now 
is that the artist is 
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may read about him and decide to check his music out. And 
he might say, “like this Gary Lawyer, he’s brilliant.” Or he 
might throw it away, and say it’s not his cup of tea. But you 
never know, that little push is always needed. 

GL: He’s right. There’s also a huge slice of luck involved 
there. A question of being in the right place at the right time. 

GM: What about Indian rock bands, they seem to have 
vanished without a trace. Can't rock as a concept work here? 

GL: I think Western music, as a concept, is very difficult. 
Speaking for myself, I’ve always considered myself a singer 
more than a rock musician, My influences have ranged from 
Frank Sinatra and Ray Charles to the Beatles and Jim 
Morrison, right up to Coverdale and Eddie Vedder, I’m 
equally comfortable singing Jazz, which I do a lot with Louis 
Banks. I’m one of the few guys who survive singing Western 
music in this country. I've had to sing more rock ‘n’ roll than 
Jazz in order to get shows, that particular genre being more 
widely accepted. Forgive me for being a cynic, but I've also 
seen few Indian rock bands that have impressed me. Indus 
Creed bring one of them, but in their case they had the time 
to devote to music, in addition to being a very talented bunch 
of guys. Ican think of Indus Creed, I can think of Shiva. But 
in general, the quality of the music served up has been pretty 
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poor. But they've all essentially done cover versions of old 
songs, simply because that's the only way to survive here, 've 
had four albums and seven videos, but there are still only two 
songs that people know me by. 

JF: Cover versions elicit a reaction. Also, many bands 
aren't capable of writing their own material, If the audience 
likes the song being covered, they'll go mad. A lot of bands 
that are famous now started off playing covers, playing other 
people’s music. Once you've had a hit, it’ far easier to push 
your own material through. Most “famous bands” will finish 
their show either with their big hit single ora cover sung ina 
different way. The problem is when you play a song note for 
note and say this is what we do. If you take someone else’s 
song and interpret it in a different way, that becomes interest- 
ing. But as for writing a good hit song, not everyone can do it. 

GM: What do you feel about remixes? 

JF: They're great provided you can do something very dif- 
ferent from the original song. Robbie Williams took the tune 
for Millennium’ from a John Barry theme for a Bond movie 
and he did a brilliant job with it. Talvin Singh won the Mer- 
cury award a couple of days back, up against the 
Stereophonics and the Chemical Brothers. He does elec- 
tronic tabla, “mad” semi-classical music and he won, that’s 
the way we should go. 

GM: Popular music as distinct from film 
music, can it survive? 

JF: But don’t you think film music is be- 
coming more like pop music? 

GL: But the public would rather have a 
Salman Khan mime a song than a Hariharan 
sing it. Indians are a very impressionable lot. 

JF: We all go after icons and right now the 
movie stars are the biggest icons. Elvis became 
anicon because he went on TV and did some- 
thing different. I hate to say this but if little 
more time were spent inventing icons, we'd do 
alot better because finally it boils down to that. 

GL: 1 think the icons of the music industry 
here are the film stars because they're the ones 
seen in the most popular songs. 

JF: Then maybe you could learn from the 
film industry, some of the famous bands 
| weren't very good musicians, like the Sex Pistols, but they 
were icons and because of that the music sold. 

GL: You also have to think of the society we live in. Ifyou 
make Gary Lawyer out to be a rebel instead of a family man, 
the type who throws TVs out of windows a /a Keith Moon, 
it’s not going to work. 

JF: You say that, but people are changing. Four years ago, 
they said fast food would never work, “Indians don’t like that 
kind of food” but look at how well McDonalds is doing now. 
Maybe the boys from Pentagram, avery good band, should 
be looking at positioning themselves as the bad boys of rock. 
Maybe that will strike a chord among the more aggressive 
youth. Keith Flynn (Prodigy) is a bird watcher in his spare 
time but look at the firestarting image he has. Same with 
Ozzy, perfect family man, cooks breakfast for his wife. It’s all 
just a front. People like Dylan were so revered because his 
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work was about finding the truth whereas much of music is 
justa lie. 

GM sit all about fads then? 

GL: Ina sense, yes. India is a very confused country; you're 
talking about a country that permits everything. This is really 
“the land of the free and the home of the brave.” Anything 
can be packaged and sold here. At the same time, we're so 
steeped in the past. 

JF: This is not the land of the free. Can you attend a con- 
cert without it being closed down at 11:30p.m? Where's the 
radio? Where's the good radio? For a country that’s so steeped 
in the arts, the backing for the arts here is just appalling! Ap- 
palling! 

GL: It boils down to how conservative Indians can be 
when it comes to certain things. Lata has ruled the roost for 
50 years now and that’s unthinkable anywhere else. I've never 
seen a phenomenon like that. 

GM: Don’t good marketing and good music go together? 

JF: I disagree. Going back to Western music, 
there’s never been another Beatles. Is that because 
no one’s talented or because it's been done now? 
Why do movies get bigger and bigger, more spe- 
cial effects? Once you've seen something, you've 
seen it. I want something else now. Times change. 

GM: Butisn’t music about songs and soul? 

JF: It’s also about selling a product and making 
a profit, My comments do not apply if we're sit- 
ting in America. My comments apply because the 
pop scene here is only three or four years old. The 
record companies have to invest in recording, dis 
tribution, marketing, and all that needs money. 
Niche products are difficult to promote. Big hits 
mean more cash. So obviously, mainstream hits 
will sell more. Once they have 50 hits, they can 
afford to experiment. Till then, they won't take 
many tisks. I'm a big believer in the arts but you 
need money to sustain it. The more the market 
develops the more the experimentation. But I 
have faith in this country and I do believe that 
things will move forward. Even if your market 
consists of just 40 million people (out of 800 mil- 
lion), that’s still a pretty huge number. 

GM: What about the future? 

JF: Werely too much on the music channels, music chan- 
nels should be adjuncts to radio. Once good radio comes up 
and music comes on the main entertainment channels, that 
will be a start. Music channels can’t drive the whole industry, 
we need radio, and general entertainment channels featuring 
music (like Top ofthe Pops on the BBC), live music and retail. 
Radio and live music are so important because ultimately 
musicis all about listening. Hopefully, in a year’s time we'll be 
sitting here talking about song that's come out of India and 
saying, “isn’t that cool? Isn't that brilliant?” It may not sell too 
heavily but it might be something different and I’m sure it'll 
happen. 

GL: I'm not too sure about the future of Western music in 
India. Right now, there are so few shows, so few avenues 
through which to showcase your ability. Music is about expo- 
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sure, you have to be seen and heard. But the backing just isn’t 
there. [won't blame the music channels either because they're 
here for business and there are simply no numbers for West- 
ern music coming out of India. 

GM: Any suggestion to improve the quality? 

GL: We need to promote music much more, I’m talking 
about non-film music. Without that nudge in the right direc- 
tion, nothing will happen. 

JF: More investment in new talent, more places to play 
live, more support from the government/authorities on get- 
ting equipment into the country, more investment and time 
in the arts, both from industry and government. Let’s not just 
concentrate on cinema, let’s have theatre and live music and 
dance, all these things are crucial. The arts need to be pushed, 
after all music is a wonderful export. And right now, India is 
very hip all over the world. It’s a great time to showcase the 
wealth of talent that this country has in the arts. 
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It was a saree made — 
with great love and | 
care. It was 
Najamai’s gift to 
her grand-daughter _ 
for the latter’s 
wedding. But 
circumstances 
changed and the 
occasion for the — 
gift was lost. 
A short story by 
Meher Pes : 
Pe 


Yayan Goosout 


HAT SPARROW SEEMS DETERMINED TO CRACK ITS 
image, thought Najamai, hearing the thunk, thud- 
unk, thunk, thud-unk, of the pecking beak for the 
seventh consecutive day. “Shoo! Shoo!” she cried waving a 
rolled newspaper at the bird. “If you break my mirror it'll be 
days before someone comes to fixit... Shoo!... Shoo!... Shoo!” 

The sparrow merely cocked its head, hopped a short dis- 
tance away and resumed pecking the mirror. 

“Rosie! Rosie!” 

“What do you want now. Always calling when I’m busy.” 

“Shoo away that bird.” 

“What, bai... you called me all the way for that! Ishoo bird, 
he comes back. Waste of time.” 

“Who's going to repair the mirror if it breaks?” 

“So many mirrorsyou have. One... two... three in bedroom 
only. Ifone breaks use other one. Nobody uses hat-stand mir- 
tor. Ifit breaks, it breaks.” 

Najamai sighed as Rosie returned to the kitchen, A serv- 
ant should believe like a servant but this one had become too 
big for her boots. Becoming dependent on Rosie was torture 
she never imagined she would have to endure. 

An early morning sunbeam touched her short silvery hair 
as she sat in a commodious cane chair surrounded by a variety 
of coleus and bougainvillaea on her balcony, two rose plants 
flanking each side ofher chair. The small fragrant roses bright- 
ened her mood each morning. Soft cushions padded the seat 
and back of her chair while her feet were raised on a round ot- 
toman. To her left was the antique hat-stand with a mirror 
between six hat-hooks, below which ornate ceramic tiles bor- 
dered the base of oval notches of umbrellas and walking sticks. 
Her right hand held a slender crochet needle while the index 
finger of the left was entwined with white thread. Inand out, 
moved the fingers, in and out. Looping the thread around the 
needle, slipping the curved edge of the needle into a single 
thread of lace. She worked swiftly but used such fine thread 
that an inch oflace took almost twelve minutes. On her lap lay 
a misshapen bundle carefully wrapped in white muslin. 

The 74-year-old lady was working on the magnum opus 
ofherlife. She had started ita month after Armaity announced 
she was going to marry Xerxes. Her grand-daughter had been 
such awild child that foryears Najamai quaked at the thought 
of her running off with some miya-bhai or makapau. That she 
had chosen a good Parsi boy deserved a reward. 

The balcony overlooked cascading flowers blanketing a 
banyan tree. Though the road was named after the laburnum 
tree whose mauve blossoms provided colour to the old-fash- 
joned three-storied rows of houses, the magenta and white 
bougainvillaea climbed the iron poles of the gate to cover the 
banyan’s leaves and branches leaving the thick trunkand hang- 
ing shoots sole reminders of the original. Najamairemembered 
the magenta flowers gradually rising to the right of the balcony 
with the white creeper following a year later. That was when 
Behramji was still alive. 

Alther life Najamai had excelled in needlecraft — embroi- 
dery, knitting, crochet. This channel for her creative energies 


won compliments from family 
and friends who received table 
mats, sweaters, laces and 
shawls crafted by her impecca~ 
ble hand. Behramji had been 
proud of his wife's talent and 
declared he never bought 
ready-made sweaters. From. 
business trips to London he 
would bring back exquisite 
threads and wool for his wife’s 
creations. But he wouldn't let 
her sell them. 

“['m here to provide for 
your needs. Have [refused any- 
thing you want?” he would say 
when someone suggested she 
should take orders for her work. 
“You must make things for 
beauty alone. Beauty that comes from love for the person you 
make things for.” 

Behramjiwas a good man. They had happy times together. 
Since money was never short, selling or not selling made no 
difference. Besides she enjoyed making things for special peo- 

le. 

“Chalo bai. Coffee-toast is on the table. Shall I get your 
egg?” asked the small-built Rosie who, though older than 
‘Najamai, was far more active. “After five minutes. Put a tea- 
cosy over the teapot so the coffee doesn’t get cold. I want to 
finish this row before breakfast.” 

Najamai knew it would take more than five minutes. 
Nearly two inches were left till the end of the row. But lace was 
already jutting out of the muslin cover and since white catches 
dust she was anxious to tuck it in. 

Armaity was her favourite grandchild. Partly because she 
was born on Behramj’s birthday, partly because Minoo had 
Janded a plum job with a multinational pharmaceutical com- 
pany within days of becoming father elevating his first-born 
to the status of Lakshmi, goddess of wealth, but largely be- 
cause the new job took Minoo and Shireen to the United States 
for ayear while the child was left in the custody of her grand- 
parents. That early bond did not weaken. As she grew into 
adulthood Armaity never failed tovisit her grandmother atleast 
twice a week even during exams. 

“Chalo ni bai. Egg is getting cold.” 

“But I told you to wait!” 

“Howlong can I keep waiting and waiting. Youwill sitwith 
saree whole day. I have to go to bajar.” 

“Cover the egg with a quarter plate. I'm coming.” 

Najamai put down the muslin covered bundle reluctantly, 
making sure none of the newly completed lace was left exposed. 
Leaving it on the ottoman she called “Rosie! Bring me my 
walker...” Slowly she struggled to her feet, alternating weight 
between her hands and legs as she inched her way past the 
drawing room where antique porcelain and bronze figures sat 
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neglected, moving towards the dining table. Exhausted by the 
effort she lowered herself into a straight-backed chair with a 
soft thud. 

“Scrambled eggs again! I had scrambled eggs yesterday!” 

“IfI make scrambled, you want fried. If I make fried you 
want boiled. What shall I do, ai. 

“You should ask before making, 

“Everyday what ask-ask. Everyday I make one egg, you 
want different.” 

Asagrumbling Rosemary returned to the kitchen Najamai 
started eating, only the clatter ofcutlery punctuating the silence. 
After breakfast Rosemary would help her have abath andleave 
heron thedivan while she went to the bazaar. Najamai wouldn't 
attempt getting up till Rosemary returned. 

Till two years ago she had led an active life... not as active 
as when Behramji was around but active enough to be in 
charge. What a fall it had been. She shuddered at its memory. 
Her foot slipping on a cake of soap... her hip hitting the hard 
floor... pain searing through her leg and back.... and her fright 
at the locked bathroom door... 

Every attempt to reach for the latch intensified the pain. 
The swelling ballooned by the minute. “Rosie! Rosie!” she had 
cried but the maid did not hear. For almost an hour she re- 
mainedina crumpled heap on the bathroom floor. By the time 
Rosie prised open the door Najamai was semi-conscious. She 
had no recollection of the ambulance ride to the hospital. Five 
monthsand two hip surgeries later she returned, reduced to this 
dependent state. More than the dull pain that remained her 
constant companion she resented becoming a victim of Rose- 
mary’s lashing tongue. 

The high point ofher day was Armaity coming over, prat- 
tling about college. Her friends had strange names. 
Yashodhara, Mridula, Bishakha. Even the boys were Khalid, 
Yeshwant, Pronob. “Don’t you have any Parsi friends?” she 
asked concerned about the young 
gitl’s marriage prospects. 

“When there are thousands of 
kids in college why should I hang 
around with a bunch of boring 
bawas?” replied the spirited girl. 

“Parsis are boring?” 

“They think no end of them- 
selves. Aaprolily-white Rohinton is 
so condescending he calls Mridula 
Kalichaudas behind her back! I 
don’t want to be friendly with guys 
like that.” 

“Be friendly with everyone but 
when it comes to marriage remem- 
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honesty.” 

“Maybe in your generation, not mine.” 

“Purity is ingrained in our Persian roots, Aryan blood. On 
the road you can’t tell a person is Hindu, Muslim or Christian; 
but you can tell a Parsi at once.” 

“Gosh Gran, you sound like a Nazi or Afrikaaner. This is 
theage of democracy. The racial superiority humbug wentbust 
long ago.” 

“We don'tgo around killing people like they did! They only 
thought they were superior. We're better than them...” 

“Bawas can’t kill... They're all doodh-paus. All flab, no 
muscle. No sex appeal.” 

“Sex appeal...? Te subn...” 

“Drive ... They're all NCDs.” 

“NCD?” 

“No-can-do’. No can do anything. Especially not sex.” 

“Ja~ja\ How do you think you were born?” 

“Once-twice... mummy-daddy... and a mistake hap- 
pened...” 

“Mistake!” 

“Of course. Would they have planned to get a rebellious 
daughter like me!” 

She had finished doing her Austi sitting down and was clos- 
ing her prayerbookwhen she heard Rosemary's keyin the door. 
Undoing the white muslin athabana tied over her head while 
she prayed, she prepared for the daily haranguing over hisaad. 
The maidin herblue and white printed saree brought Najamai 
the exercise book in which they kept accounts. “One chicken 
Rs 85, half kilo tomatoes Rs 10, half kilo onions Rs 20...” she 
started. 

“Onions... 20 rupees a kilo!” 

“Not 20, dai, 40. I got half kilo for 20.” 

“This is too much, Rosie! Even if I’m stuck in the house I 
know the price of onions.” 

“Arve bai. Aren't you reading papers? Every day you spend 
two rupees on The Times of India but don’t read. Onion price 
is going to reach hundred rupees. Shambhaji himself told me.” 

“Stop trying to fool me!” 

“You want to go to market yourself?” 

She had never spoken so rudely when Behramji was alive. 
Notin the three decades she had spent under this roof. Every- 
one knew Rosemary had a temper but the impudence started 
only after Najamai was widowed, spilling into an open chal- 
lenge of authority after the fall. 

“Carry on,” said Najamai meekly. 

“Four rupees bhendi, two rupees Jassan, 30 rupees small 
pomfret, seven rupees coconut...” 

“You brought coconut yesterday!” 

“I putin curry, no?” 

“Whole coconut in curry for one person?” 

“Talso had.” 

“You get separate money for your food.” 

“So I can’t eat leftovers? Throw, throw, all the time?” 

“Ididn’t say throw. You could keep half the coconut.” 

“Behram seehwill beat me in my dreamsifl giveyou daasi.” 
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“Then buy halfa coconut.” 

“What kanjoos you become, dai. Two rupees, four rupees, 
what difference.” 

“Ttalladdsup,” replied Najamai defensively. Behramjihad 
taught her to keep scrupulous accounts equating accuracy with 
honesty but insecurity after his death made her over-careful 
with money. Besides she knew Rosemary considered it an 
unwritten perk that she be allowed to cheat on the marketing. 

Browsing through the accounts book Armaity had caught 
out Rosemary. For 24 August Najamai had written 46 rupees 
formutton, listed the usual onion-potato-vegetables then again 
written 46 rupees for ghosh. 

“Granny, isn’t mutton and ghosh the same thing?” Armaity 
asked amused at catching her meticulous grandmother on the 
wrong foot. They had gone through the months’ accounts to 
find such double entries in six places, always for major items 
like oil, chicken, butter. 

Confronted by Armaity, Rosie broke down. “I am an old 
woman, My brain plays tricks on me. Beat me! Punish me! 
Thirty-two years I have worked in this house... to be called 
robber? Behramji se¢h would never let me suffer such insults. 
Insults from a child whose chuddi have pulled off for so-so...” 

Armaity was taken aback. It was her first experience of 
Rosemary's hysteria. She had grown up obeying Rosemary and 
found it difficult to exercise authority over her. She withdrew, 
warning her grandmother to be more attentive while taking 
hisaab. 

Ttwas Armaity who covered the hat-stand mirror with an 
old towel to end the sparrow’s thunk, thud-unk on the veran- 
dah, The bird still kept coming to hop among the plants trill- 
ing ‘chree! chree!’ asa bougainvillaea twig bobbed up and down 
under its weight. Sometimes Najamai made her own sounds 
in response to the bird but was afraid of its droppings landing 
on her creation. So she kept trying to shoo it away. 

Five yards and four inches were complete. Every five-six 
inches she would open outa fold in the muslin and tuck in the 
extension. No one had seen more than five inches except 
Najamai. Not even Armaity who kept pestering her for a 
glimpse. She touched the delicate petalled flowers, saw a hint 
of the diagonal lines spanning the width of her wedding saree 
but had to fall back on imagination to visualise the whole. 

Tt had been such a relief two years ago when Armaity an- 
nounced, “Granny, I've finally met an interesting bawa.” 

“That's good news, Ammu! What's his name?” 

“Xerxes.” 

“Xerxes what?” 

“Xerxes Chinoy. At least he doesn’t keep talking about 
horse races, share prices and cars all the time.” 

“Where did you meet him?” 

“At Yashodhara’s party. Later we saw a play and went out 
to dinner a couple of times.” 

“You should see him more often...” Najamai knew she had 
tp encourage discreetly. Too much pushing would have the 
‘opposite effect. She learnt that Xerxes’ family came from 
Bharuch, Gujarat, that his father had been with the railways 
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so they'd been posted all over India 
and that the boy himself was a bud- 
ding doctor. When Armaity 
brought him over he seemed like 
any other nice Parsi boy but the 
young girl insisted he was different 
because he was not a Bombay 
bawa. To keep her happy Najamai 
wentalong. Aslongas she married 
agood Parsi, the rest was immate- 
rial. 

As Najamai’s fingers moved in 
thythm to the crochet needle she 
would visualise Armaity draped in 
her creation, The lace would be 
embellished with sequins to give it 
the gloss appropriate for a bride. 
She knew it would be the most 
talked about saree of the wedding 
season and looked forward to the 
compliments. So far her largest works had been a knitted blan- 
ket which Behramji used till his dying day and crocheted ta- 
blecloth for her sister Coomi. This labour of love would be the 
first on public display. 

As the saree gained length it also gained weight. Itbecame 
increasingly difficult for Najamai to open out the muslin, re- 
arrange folds of the lace and cover it in a fresh yard of muslin. 
Rosie became her helper. This was one activity she did not 
grumble about, secretly in awe of her a?’ talent. 

“Bheeda-par-eendu again! I told you to cook masoor.” 

“Masoor, masoor, all the time. Then whole night I have to 
hear phrrrr, phrerr, phrrr...” 

The first time Rosemary spoke so insolently Najamai had 
been embarrassed, The black lentil cooked with mutton in vin- 
egary spices was among her favourite dishes but it made her 
fart noisily. Did that mean she should stop eating it? Or that 
her maid should insult her and refuse to cook it? Deciding to 
confront the remorseless Rosie she announced, “I want masoor 
tomorrow. You don’t have to sleep in my room afterwards. 
Keep your bedding outside.” 

Butthe next day too there was no mascor. Food had become 
Rosemary's arena of power. She insisted on cooking what she 
felt like rather than what Najamai wanted. If Najamai asked 
for d4eja she would bring Aa/eji from the market and ifshe asked 
for cabbage she would bring cauliflower. Sometimes she'd 
make the excuse that the desired item was not available, or only 
available at exorbitant prices but more often she'd accuse 
‘Najamai of changing hermind. Occasionally when she brought 
the ordered item she'd proceed to cookitas she pleased rather 
than as Najamai enjoyed it. 

“Why have you made bheja masala? I wanted bheja-nacut- 
lets...” wailed the elderly lady seeing lamb’s brain cooked in the 
manner she liked least. 

“You want bheja. I got bheja. Now you complain about 
cooking.” 
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“You brought it after three months. Why didn’t you make 
cutlets!” 

“Can you make cutlets without eggs?” 

“You should have brought eggs.” 

“I forgot, no. lam also old, no. If] forget, must go to mar- 
ket again, what?” The wranglings would go on. Food was one 
of Najamai’s few remaining pleasures. Periodically she'd ask 
Minoo to retire Rosemary on a pension and look for a more 
cooperative maid. But Minoo had a standard reply. 

“We'll never get anyone as reliable as Rosemary, mamma. 
She may grumble and groan but she does all the work. And 
she’s basically honest. Look at all the antiques in your house. 
All the cut glass. Nothing is ever broken. So many times your 
keys are left dangling in the cupboard. Nothing disappears. 
Today's servants would bleed you dry. Maybe even harm you 
physically. You don't know how bad the crime situation has 
become...” 

So the status quo continued. 

Time was running short. The wedding was only four 
months away. Colaba Agiary, the 
popular venue for prestigious Parsi 
weddings, had been booked a year 
ago. Twenty inches of the six yard 
saree remained to be completed. 
With the sor required to cover the 
bride’s head a shorter length would 
not allow the saree to drape grace- 
fully. Najamai started crocheting 
four hours in the morning and an- 
other three in the afternoon. Peri- 


odically she would dab her tired eyes 

She knew them with rose-water-soaked cotton- 
to be rooted in a J woelpads to give them relief. 
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truth §} alone policeman made way for an 
ambulance. But Xerxes had been 
Killed instantly. The road was spat- 

tered with his blood. 


When Minoo broke the news to his mother, Najamai kept 
repeating, “Are you sure? There must be some mistake... 
Where is my Ammu?” 

“She's with his family. Luckily she wasn't on the bike.” 

“T want to see Ammu.” 

“She's staying at Doongerwadi for four days. She'll come 
after the charum.” 

Minoo kept wringing his handsas ifhe had something else 
to say. ‘Mamma, I... [havea request,” he started, then ran out 
of words. 

“Suhn chhe, dikra. Dhasi ne bol ni...” 


“Mamma... please... put away... the saree... Ammu won't 
be able to bear it now...” 

The words tumbled out of his mouth. They struck her 
physicallyas ifhe had sharpened each syllable into a knife-point 
and hurled it at her. She knew them to be rooted in a father's 
love. But sometimes nothing hurts more than the truth. 

“Yes, of course, of course. Yes, of course...” Half an hour 
later she was still repeating “yes, of course” to no one in par- 
ticular. The hands in her lap were still now. No needle and 
thread to keep them pulsating. No race against time. No cel- 
ebration. Minoo’s words kept ringing in her ears. “Ammu 
won't be able to bear the saree.” 

A red-eyed Rosie brought her coffee, urging Najamai to 
steady her nerves with hot gulps. There was no belligerence 
in hernow. “Bring me the saree, Rosie,” said Najamai. As Rosie 
placed the muslin bundle on herlap she started unravelling the 
thread. 

“What areyou doing, bail” Najamai continued unravelling. 
“What are you doing!” 

“Itis easier to destroy than to create,” said Najamai lost in 
her own world. 

Rosemary tore the bundle away. Najamai had already 
ripped out three rows. “Two-three years work you going to 
spoil, what dai?” 

“You heard what Minoo seth said. Ammu won't be able to 
bear my saree...” 

“Baby has not even seen saree. Nobodyseen. Onlyyouand 
I. Lam telling it is best-est saree. Better than silk, brocade, 
ghara, all. You putinside cupboard just now. Let one-twoyears 
go. Then baby, Minoo se7f, all will want again. 

“But she can't wear it to marry someone else. That would 
bring bad Ick” 

“Never mind, wedding. She will still have saree from your 
own hand, no? After one-two years it will be saree you made 
for her.” 

“Kharekhar...?” 

“Zaroor.” Their eyes locked, Rosie’s unwavering till 
Najamai looked away. “All right then. Put it away in my saree 
cupboard. Don’t bring it out till I'm dead. After my death 
Ammu will link it with me, not Xerxes.” 

Rosie walked slowly to Najamai’s cupboard. Her body felt 
heavy as she dragged her unwilling feet. She took out a new 
bedsheet, folded it in two and spread it on the bed. Then she 
un-did the tacking on the muslin cover gazing at the fine fili- 
gree of lace. Running her fingers over the scalloped edge she 
slipped her palm under the folds, the contrast of white against 
her dark skin highlighting the delicate lace. Slowly she folded 
it into a square, placed it in the middle of the double bedsheet 
and carefully sealed the bundle with two large safety-pins. 
Then she put it behind Najamai’s daily wear sarees and firmly 
locked the cupboard. Turning to Najamai she asked, “To- 
morrow you want fried or scrambled egg, for breakfast?” §y” 


Extract from Mixed Maniage and Other Parsi Stories, by 
Meher Pestonyi, HarperCollins Publishers India, Rs 150 
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18th-floor blues 


Life in an urban concrete block is not easy. There are the accusa- 
tions, the envies, the truths, the lies... Enough to give you the blues 


CONTRIBUTOR TO THE ASIAN 
Age tells me that I live in an 
ily concrete block. He also 


says that the block | live in, and oth- 


: 


\QUPAOLERABU EH 


ers like it, have spelt the death of 
conversation as he knew it. He tells 
me that he, Ambedkar and Mulk 
Raj Anand used to sit and talk ona 
bench facing the sea before the sea 
was destroyed and ugly concrete 
blocks came up in its place. I know 
the bench he’s talking about. 
Ttused to sit directly opposite the 
building in which Mulk has his 
rooms. Since that building, itself in 
danger of being done away with, 
faces the block I live in, I used to be 


able to see the bench from my 
position of privilege, 18 floors high. 
I was able to look down on the 
bench. The day I moved into the flat 
I realised 'd_ be held accountable 
for that position of privilege for as 
Jong as I lived in the flat. 

‘Almost 29 years after moving in, 
the demand to be accountable, the 
accusations, the envies, the rip-offs, 
the trade-offs, the harsh truths and 
the filthy lies haven't stopped. In 
fact, they've increased sometimes 
finding their way into the flat from 
a long way off through the insinu- 
ating coils of a phone. 

T feel odd, as though I’m getting 
the ‘flu. But it’s not the ‘flu. It’s the 
18th floor blues. This is how they 
feel, or something like how they 
feel — 


How do you do 

Up there 

Just as low as you 

Down there 

As low as a canoe 

Up there 

Got the 18th floor blues. 


The lows began with Mulk 
Down there 

‘They said I'd blocked his light 
Up there 

‘That started off a fight 
Somewhere 

And my 18th floor blues. 


‘The men who carried loads 
Up there 

Building my abode 

Up there 

Got hit by trucks on roads 
Down there 

Got their 18th floor blues. 


Got down before one died 
Down there 
Couldn't help him ifI tried 
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Up there 

Help moves in horizontals 
Like a chair 

And I was 

Vertically 

Blue. 


Khushwant, Shobha stayed 
Right there 

On lower floors 

No flat keeps open doors 
Up there 

They sang of sex and shoes 
Down there 

I got a dose of blues. 


Pearl had heart and voice 
Down there 

When guests asked 
“What's that noise?” 
Out there 

“Pearl is casting swine” 
Td say 

And put on Ella's blues. 


A giant touching sky 

Up there 

My feet on History's 

Bench 

Down there 

‘What dwarfs old giants make 
As I stare 

They make me sing the blues. 


They think I think I'm god 
Down there 


Up there 

They must have got the news 
Out there 

They're setting up the rack 
Down there 

They're getting at my life 

Up there 

Got the 18th floor blues. Y* 


THE QUES’ 


IN_IS / Farruk DHONDY 


Art of the zealous writer 


D H Lawrence used the novel in a novel way: as a sophisticated vaccine 
against the nationalism of his time and as a bold appreciation of the drama 


of human interactions 


‘OVEL MEANS NEW. THE LITERARY FORM WHICH TOOK 

thenamewas celebrated forcleansing the doorsof per- 

ception, wiping out the old cobwebs that obscured 
the particularity beyond, disinfecting the persistent, cloying 
stink of ideological dog shit on the lintels. 

On first looking into D H Lawrence, one feels the power 
of the novelty, regardless of what one thinks of the books or 
the sensibility that bred them. They are novels with a venge- 
ance, and the vengeance is directed against the tired, 
unenlightening, deadening way of appreciating the dynamic 
between man and woman, man and man. Suddenly the odour 
of combat is recreated, the power of the yearning and the ca- 
tastrophe of the primal connection re-enacted. Lawrence has 
brokenwitha tradition in ordertosee this struggle of the sexes, 
give it dramatic context and engross himselfin its expositions. 
Hehas broken with the formal story-telling procedures of his 
age, not because he is determined to innovate in form, but be- 
cause he sees the world anew, smells and hears dimensions 
hidden to others, like a dog with access to wavelengths and 
volatile molecules that elude the rest of us. 

Hemadenoassessmentofhis own ‘novelty’, butinhistravel 
writings we are constantly presented with his conviction that 
the English, the British, the Northern European is cocooned 
by the cold of his climes from the knowledge that the sun and 
parchedness brings to Southerners and the south. In Mexico 
and in Australia he seems to meet the inspiration of another 
ancientness and another landscape. He uses the spark of the 
encounter tolookinto the crevices of his soul, ofhis own make- 
up, of the reserve and causes of psychic paralysis in the white, 
Christian, British homo sapiens. 

Despite the attack on his ‘ideologies’ by’ silly feminists and 
the sheep that follow the bleating of these ‘isms’, he is the one 
British novelist of the century to break 
with British nationalism. Itisin his nov- 
elisticsensibility, his creation of charac- 
terand appreciation of the drama ofin- 
teractions that his radicalism and anti- 
nationalism lies, not in his espousal of 
the Irish Republican Army's cause or 
that of the colonies or of any 
political leaning. 

Compare his contemporary, EM 
Forster, who made it his study to bring 
to his work the liberal conscience that 
opposed the oppression of colonialism 


and the impoliteness of the British encounterwith lesserbreeds 
beneath the law. On the surface, his is the more radical break 
with the Sahib’s Club, buta little consideration of the status of 
his rejection of the Club will demonstrate that he is still an 
Englishman and almosta nationalist with anew mission within 
nationalism. He will cry ‘two cheers for democracy’ whereas 
Lawrence's inclination would be to put a curse on all its con- 
cerned and whingeing houses. 

‘The novel is by no means the pursuit of novelty. If Joyce 
meant by his broken puns and wild tapestry of associations to 
plumb the subconscious of language, he succeeded. He left 
the novel no further than he found it. His explorations of 
Irishness, though deeply rejecting of his Catholic upbringing, 
are proud monuments to Irish dissent, In their allusions and 
nationalism they are as rich as the avowed nationalist-literary 
programme ofW B Yeatsand gangand perhaps noteven quite 
as radical, 

As Kosovo and the declared jihads of our sorry world will 
witness, nationalism today comes in a fan of colours, some of 
its frequencies and hues invisible to the naked eye, beyond the 
normal spectrum but, like the ultra violet of an eclipse, even 
more dangerous. They are stubborn and murderous, the na- 
tionalismsborn of religion, of ideological conviction and even 
of the fake compassion of the well-heeled for the poor, the 
Luddite move against scientific thought and investigation 
posing as concern. 

Think of our times— the Islamic fundos, the Hindu chau- 
vinists, the Pol Pots who may have begun in the inspiration 
thatbeing oppressed had given them the mantle ofright. Think 
of the history of the century and its tyrannies, genocides and 
folly, nationalisms of one sort or another, allegiances to and 
alignments ofone group, class, caste, religion or gender tothe 
exclusion of 
others. 

This alignment is undoubtedly, as 
demagoguesand prophets from Pol Pot 
and Khomeini to Gandhi and Lenin 
know, a way of generating political 
power. A case can be made for the alle- 
giance of the German volk being won 
bythe Nazis because of theimpositions 
of an arrogant Europe after the First 
World War; for Cambodians falling to 
the Khmer Rouge because of American 
bombing of the innocent land; for Sta~ 
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lin’s heritage being the unwritten part of the Czarist will. 

Civilisation has very few antidotes for the disease. With a 
free press, one which will publish counter opinion, we can 
shout to each other. Under tyranny we can whisper together 
likewindin dry grass orrats' feet over broken glassin the deso- 
late cellars. And beyond that, beyond the samizdatliterature, 
beyond the full-throated cry of the mob, itbecomes apparent 
that the most sophisticated vaccine a culture can generate 
against the nationalisms that sweep it are novels, stories, the 
subversion of the deceptive and seductive ideas of perceived 
good. 

When told thatthe Pius XIIth was againsthim, Stalin was 
reputed to have asked, “how many battalions has the Pope?”. 
Quite! One may easily ask, “how many battalions has D H 
Lawrence?” The answer is obviously ‘none’. But Stalin should 
not rest easy because of it, for despite the absence of battal- 
ions, in the hush of night a single one of his chamchas, may 
open the covers of Solzhenitsyn and catch from it an infec- 
tion as insidious, delayed and destructive of ideological im- 
munity as HIV. And who knows, he may pass it on. 

‘Throw away your critical texts, your taste for purple prose 
graded by the extent of bloody mess it makes in your imagi- 
nation. Come with old Khayyam and leave the lot of post- 
modernist and structuralist, forgot... What I propose, since 
we have no levels of judgement left and all is book-reviews, 
vanity and confusion, is that literature, a novel to be precise, 
be measured by its ability to subvert a nationalism. The sub- 
version mustbe deep, invisible to the conventional instrument 
but definitely there, like the river Saraswati at the confluence 
of Allahabad. The subversion must be a current from below. 

Rhetorical novels, subversive on the surface, like Lajja, 
the tract produced in Bangladesh which put its female author 
Taslima Nasreen’s life in jeopardy, are ruled out. They are 
propaganda stories and theirshallownessis proclaimed by the 
fact that manifest fools and perverts protest against them. 
Having said that, I have no doubt that one of her adherents 
willbe able to make outa case forhersubversivenessand claim 
her inclusion in this new cannon of the undermining of 
nationalism. 

The pre-emptive argument against this special pleading 
is ‘yes’, Ms Nasreen does wave a flag for women’s freedoms 
against the oppression of the Bangladeshi male, but in the 
absence of any new dimension of sight, any way of seeing that 
arrives as a revelation in the writing, her ‘novel’ doesn’t soar, 
itlapsesbackinto the comforts ofinternational protestagainst 
Asian male repressions — from an unjust nationalism to a 
pardonable one. The real warning would be that what is un- 
der-doggist today becomes the nostrum and unreasoning 
tyranny of tomorrow. % 

Inour anti-nationalist scheme of the ultimate critical cri- 
teria, there should be no abandonment of the craft of narra- 
tive or the abnegation of the duty to entertain. Often the ‘sub- 
versive’ novel loses itself in pontification and the author be- 
comes so satisfied with his or her voice that these necessities 
of the craft are egotistically violated. 


Presurrection, a painting by D H Lawrence 


| propose is that 
a novel be measured by its 
ability to subvert a 
nationalism. The 
subversion must be a 
current from below 


Anovel thatkeeps the balance with comicgenius, sees phe- 
nomenaand action ina particular milieu for the first time, tells 
an intriguing and involving story and is subversive of a whole 
idea of nationalism because it begs the question of belonging, 
is VS Naipaul's House for Mr Biswas, It saw things anew as 
Vikram Seth’s.d Suitable Boy did not. [had seen the substance 
of Boy, barring the very well-observed and unparalleled inti- 
macies of shoe manufacture and the Parsi Literary Circle, on 
the Indian TV screen in Buniyaad and Hum Log and a hun- 
dred Hindi movies with nawabs, tawaaifs, the tortures of ar- 
rangement, love and belonging to different religions after Par- 
tition, It was new for the Westand they boughtit and even felt 
self-righteously critical of the tradition that restricts true love. 
Ithad that edge on Mills & Boon. 

Not so Mr Rushdie. On the anti-nationalist scale he has 
formidable credentials, some obvious, flaunted, demonstrat- 
ingandyet others gently mocking. Once or twice in thismock- 
ery of hypocrites, he approaches the qualities one was extol- 
ling in Lawrence. The problem with his output, in this con- 
text of the judgement of the true subversiveness, is that in his 
attempt to speak for the ‘exiled’ and to hold up to imaginative 
pity the bewilderment of the poor immigrant (cf. Shame, The 
Satanic Verses and diverse essaysin Imaginary Homelands) from 
the subcontinent, he subverts his subversiveness with a: creep- 
ing immigro-nationalism. 

And then there are the mere amusers and story-tell- 
ers like Shobha De. In the anti-nationalism stakes, she is 


Jane Zippo.y» 
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Amit Chaudhuri (born 

in Calcutta, in 1962) spent 
his boyhood days in 
Mumbai and graduated 
from the Imperial College, 
London. He's the author of 
Afternoon Raag, A Strange 
and Sublime Address and 
Freedom Song. A Strange and 
Sublime Address had won 
the Betty Trask and the 
Commonwealth awards. He 
is also a good singer. 


N INTERVIEWER ONCE ASKED PHILIP 
Larkin if he’d always wanted to be a poet. 
arkin replied, dryly, that he’d never 

wanted to ‘be’ a poet in the way he’d wanted to be a 
novelist; he’d written two novels as a young man 
and then slipped into writing poetry, as it were, by 
accident. The quotation marks around the word ‘be’ 
in the interviewer's transcription suggests that 
something in Larkin’s tone, as he uttered that word, 
mocked the idea that the career of writing can be 
simply the product of an intention, or a desire, or 
even that the intention, when it exists, can be 
properly acted upon or understood. Instead, he 
seems to hint that chance plays an equally 
important role in deciding the course of a writer's 
career. Elsewhere, Naipaul, meditating on his 
vocation, has remarked on the fact that he wanted 
to be a writer long before he had any idea what it 
was he was going to write about. He finds this 
mysterious, as indeed it is. I too experienced the 
intense longing to be a writer, when I was growing 
up, before I had any real subject matter. It’s as if the 
first fiction that a would-be writer dreams up is not 
a novel or a story, but, long before he has the 
capacity to compose any of those, the fiction of 
being a writer itself. What kind of writer you'll turn 
out to be is, as Larkin suggests, something you 
cannot altogether predict. My own trajectory has 
been almost the exact opposite of Larkin’s; I started 
out by wanting to ‘be’ a poet and became, without 
quite expecting to, a novelist. The combination of 
circumstances and events that led to the writing of 
my first novel is too complex to go into here; but 
having ‘become’ a novelist, I sometimes wonder if I 
really am one. There are times when I fantasise 
about what it would be like to lead a completely 
different kind of life; to be, for instance, in a nine- 
to-five job in an office; and it is perhaps this 
fundamental restlessness, this urge to be somewhere 
else, someone else, that lies at the heart of the 
writerly imagination. 
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VULIN AOWOANS 


SHORT CUTS 


CrafVeentieima 


The Numbe 
Mad about words 


The Surgeon of Crowthorne: 

A Tale of Murder, Madness 

and the Love of Words, by Simon 

Winchester, Penguin, Rs 284 

(Also published by 

HarperPerennial, USA, 

as The Professor and the 

Madman: A Tale of Murder, 

Insanity and the Making of the 

Oxford English Dictionary) 

O)erre spiritually 

uplifting story of the making 

of the Oxford English Dictionary had 

been kept secret for nearly a century. 

Now, journalist Simon Winchester, 

who has been allowed to see these 

secret files, recounts the story in this 

beguiling book that is part linguistic 

detective story, part biography, and a suspenseful, 

atmospheric, moving Victorian tale of arcane obsessions. The 

tale is best told by Winchester himself whose deceptively 

simple, old-fashioned narrative style (he wears his scholarship 
lightly) makes for riveting reading. The book begins thus: 

“Popular myth has it that one of the most remarkable 

conversations in modern literary history took place on a cool 


and misty late autumn afternoon in 1896, in the small village 
of Crowthorne... James Murray, the then editor of what was 


NE CURIOUS, TRAGIC AND. 
~ 


an 


e row 


SIMON W 


Spirit-talk 


Ghostwritten, 
‘by David mitchell, Sceptre, 


UK, Rs 444 


It’s a tale told not by the persona of 
the characters that populate the novel, 
but by the spirits residing within them. 

The setting is global with spirits residing 

in numerous parts of the world, like 

Tokyo, Hong Kong, Petersburg and 

London, telling the tale of the bodies they 

inhabit. In grammatical terms, this is like looking at your own 
thoughts and deeds in third person singular. 

In a sense, this is not a single novel. Its nine short stories 
open with the tale of a cult head in Tokyo gassing innocent people 
in a metro during rush hour. The scenario will be familiar to the 
real-life event that happened a few years ago. Only in this book, 
the actions of the body is questioned by the spirit within. In this 
case the plasticity of existence in a modern techno-sawy city 
drives the person to shed his links with the family of the skin and 
seek a place in the family of the spirit. And the spirit view of 
things is different. 


GENTLEMAN O 


urgeon of 
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1 One Be 
later to be called the Oxford English 
Dictionary had travelled 50 miles by 
train from Oxford to meet an enigmatic 
figure named Dr W C Minor, who was 
among the most prolific of the 
thousands of volunteer contributors 
whose labours lay at the core of the 
Dictionary’s creation. For very nearly 
twenty years beforehand these two men 
had corresponded regularly about the 
finer points of English lexicography. 
But they had never met. Minor seemed 
never willing or able to come to Oxford.” 

Murray was about to find out why. 
He found himself before Minor’s rather 
forbidding looking red brick mansion. 
Aservant showed him into a book-lined 
study where stood a man of undoubted 
importance. Murray bowed and 
launched into the speech he had so long 
rehearsed: 

‘A very good afternoon to you, sir. 
Tam DrJames Murray of the London Philological Society, 
and editor of the New English Dictionary. It is indeed an 
honour anda pleasure to at long last make your acquaintance 
— for you must be, kind sir, my most assiduous helpmeet, 
Dr C Minor? 

Winchester records that “there was a brief pause, an air 
ofmomentary mutual embarrassment. A clock ticked loudly. 
There were muffled footsteps in the hall. A distant clank of 
keys. And then the man behind the desk cleared his throat, 


terre 


Will Sall. The Tins 


INCHESTER 


The other tales are by the spirits that reside in the Hong Kong 
trader who’s a “man of departments, compartments and 
apartments”, in the woman who finds peace talking to the magical 
tree atop the holy mountain, in the burnt-out lawyer weighed 
down by financial woes. 

The underlying common elementis the similarity at spirit level. 
It's almost like the same spirit narrating its experiences of 
occupying different bodies. For that matter, is it the same spirit? 
That's one of the mysteries of the story. 

This is a debut effort from David Mitchell, and it’s worth 
sampling. 


Crime signs 
The Devil's Teardrop: A Novel of the Last Night of the 
Century, by Jeffery Deaver, Hodder & Stoughton, Rs 444 


The plot opens on a fearsome note. It’s New Year's eve and 
revellers are preparing to welcome the new millennium. A cold- 
blooded killer enters a crowded Washington subway and shoots 
down dozens of innocents using a machine gun fitted with a 
silencer. He then threatens to continue the mass slaughter unless 
he's paid. 

The killer, the Digger, turns out to be a genius with a serious 
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and he spoke, ‘I regret, kind sir, that I am not. It is not all as 
you suppose. I am, in fact, the Superintendent of the 
Broadmoor Asylum for the Criminally Insane. Dr Minor is 
most certainly here. But he is an inmate. He has been a patient 
here for more than 20 years. He is our longest staying 
resident’.” 

Minor had been contributing prolifically for 20 years 
to the OED from the asylum. Both, Minor and Murray 
grow more interesting by the page as do the facts of the 
case. Murray was a brilliant, self-taught polymath who 
was rejected by the British Museum and Minor was a 
wealthy, paranoid American who filled his prison cell from 
floor to ceiling with books to obsessively pursue his great 
love for the origin and meaning of words. What is 
curiously uplifting about this otherwise dark Victorian tale 
is that Minor did not give up on his passion, instead letting 
his isolation, loneliness and paranoia fuel his quest for the 
definitive dictionary of the English language. One of the 
mercies of this book (and by no means a small one) is that 
it is not a fat tome. It is a slim volume of 200 pages (the 
Penguin edition, black with gold border, is one of the 
most sleek, beautiful looking paperbacks I have ever come 
across) and so once having begun it, you easily find your 
way to the end. As foreign correspondent for The Guardian, 
Winchester has reported from Africa, India and South- 
East Asia and is currently the Asia-Pacific editor for Conde 
Nast Traveller. His economy of story-telling is dazzling 
and ensures that the book reads like an unputdownable 
thriller. This elegant little book is also a charming, erudite 
account of the making of the OED. 


Pradeep Sebastian 


brain damage that has made him an 
unsteady psycho. But then he’s not 
operating on his own; he’s guided by 
a handler. 

Tracking the Digger becomes a 
pain and the FBI enlists the help of 
Parker Kincaid, a document expert 
who starts to piece together the 
profile of the killer by examining 
documentary evidence. He has very 
little to go by: just one ransom note. 

Agood part of the book is devoted 
to educating the reader on paper, ink, handwriting etc. 

Kincaid’s personal life, his problems with his suspicious 
ex-wife and his growing closeness to the FBI agent working 
‘on the Digger case, provides the novel's sub-plots as the 
Digger sends the investigating agents on wild chases which 
robs them of precious time. 

Jeffery Deaver has already gained considerable reputation 
among readers of thrillers with his earlier works The Bone 
Collector and The Coffin Dancer. The Devil's Teardrop is yet 
another tale that has all the qualities of gaining appreciation 
from his fans. And if you are among those who haven't 
sampled a Deaver title, this is a good one to start with. 


Anovel in verse 


Some of the most original fiction in 
India often emerges from the pen of 
non-English writers. Sadly, these 
writers lack the popular acclaim they 
deserve because there are very few 
translations of their works, Those that 
are around often fail to do justice to 
the originals. In that sense noted 
Kannada poet, playwright and novelist 
Chandrasekhar Kambar’s new book Chakori has been spared. 
Translated by O L Nagabhushana Swamy, an eminent 
Kannada prose author and translator, and Pranava Manjari, a 
Kannada critic and translator, Chakori is both poetic and 
prosaic. It is the fascinating tale of young Chandamutta, a 
cowherd who has the beautiful gift of music that can charm 
anyone, including people, animals, plants, brooks and even 
‘stones. One day he comes across the stone idol of a Yakshi in 
the woods and marries her. Chandamutta brings her to life 
with his music, but to truly liberate her he must play, to 
perfection, the raga of moonlight on his flute. He succeeds. 
but the Yakshi is transformed into the mythical bird, Chakori. 
Chandamutta himself undergoes a tragic transformation but 
not before she unites with the moon on the head of Shiva in 
the ultimate fulfilment of her being. With Chakori, the story of 
man’s timeless search for divine perfection, Kambar has 
proved that even the most creative and complex tales can be 
written in a beautiful and engaging style. 


Senile fantasy 


Rich Mohan Kumar separates from 
his nagging wife of 12 years. In less 
than a month of doing this he inserts an. 
advertisement in the papers seeking a 
live-in companion for a relationship 
without any strings attached and a 
payment of Rs 10,000 per month, plus 


expenses. 

The rest of the book is devoted to details of Mohan 
Kumar's numerous relationships with women right from his 
student days in the USA through his married life and later, 
after his separation. There is a bit of moral at the end of the 
book. Kumar discovers that you can’t go through life enjoying 
‘such intimacies; you are bound to meet your waterloo sooner 
or later. In Kumar's case this happens when he contracts HIV 
from a Mumbai prostitute. 

As the author himself confesses, this book is nothing 
more than an old man’s senile fantasies. Wonder why a 
publisher of repute like Viking chose to publish it. 
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Ca 
life 


Cardiovascular fitness, 
and not just body fit- 


ness, is the key to a 
healthy lifestyle 


‘OST PEOPLE TEND TO TAKE THEIR HEART 

for granted. They feel ifit is beating, it 

must be good. Right? Wrong. Men, as 
you know, are more vulnerable to heart attacks than 
women. Yet, they will often fuss over a protruding 
middle but will rarely do anything to find out if their 
heart is in good condition. 

Doctors emphasise that the heart is like any other 
muscle — the more you take care of it, the more stron- 
ger and efficient it becomes. Unfortunately, most men 
either can’t seem to find time to stay physically fit or 
are sheer lazy to even make an attempt. The few that 
religiously work out in a gym after wake-up are as 
likely to bite into a juicy burger by evening. The rest 
are mostly fitness freaks. 

A healthy heart is essential for overall physical 
fitness. Doctors now look beyond body fitness to car- 
diovascular fitness to make life not only more quali- 
tative but to also prolong it. A healthy heart increases 
the supply of oxygen and energy to the body. It also 
scales down the risk of heart disease, stroke, high blood 
pressure, and other life threatening illnesses. 

Cardiovascular fitness is not as daunting as it 
seems. All you have to do is exercise and maintain a 
healthy diet. Howyou go about itis your wish though 
a healthcare professional will always help. Lack of 
physical activity is one of the commonest risk factors 
for a heart disease. In India, most people associate 
exercise with jogging, skipping or push-ups. Exer- 
cise includes any physical activity — from cycling to 
roller-skating and from climbing stairs to dancing, 

Exercise not only improves your blood circula- 
tion and the performance of your heart and lungs, it 
does much more — it makes you feel better and look 
good and increases your physical strength. It is also 


an effective outlet for ten- 
sion and stress. 
Exercise 

How to get started: Be- 
fore you start exercising, 
consult your doctor, who 
can recommend the correct 
type of exercise for you. 
Whether you exercise at 
home or at a fitness centre 
is up to you, What you es- 
sentially require are two 
things: motivation and 
how to do it. Ifyou are not 
used to exercise, your arms 
and legs may feel like lead 
at first, and you may have 
to begin with modest ac- 
tivities. Ideally, you could 
start with exercising as little 
as 20 minutes three times 
a week. You can increase 
the intensity of exercise after you have adjusted to your new rou- 
tine. Doctors often advice against an hour’s non-stop exercise; 
instead, they recommend a half-hour’s exercise in the morning 
and evening. Too much too soon could be counter-productive. 
A warm-up of five minutes before you exercise and cooling down 
afterward are the two prerequisites to any exercise program. 

Having started, don't stop: Any exercise is an ongoing pro- 
cess. It is likely that you may stop exercising within days of start- 
ing a program because you are already fed up. On the other hand, 
you may continue the activity if you find that you are enjoying it. 
Stopping the exercise midway is losing all the benefits you have 
gained. If a strict regimen does not suit you, you may opt for 
other forms of physical activity. 

If not exercise then... Walking, jogging, swimming and cy- 


Why daily physical activity helps 


@ Reduces the risk of heart disease by improving blood circula- 
tion throughout the body @ Keeps weight under control @ Im- 
proves blood cholesterol levels @ Prevents and manages high 
blood pressure @ Prevents bone loss @ Boosts energy e Helps 
manage stress @ Releases tension e Improves the ability to fall 
asleep quickly and sleep well e Improves self-image @ Counters 
anxiety and depression and increases enthusiasm and optimism. 
@ Increases muscle strength, giving greater capacity for other 
physical activities e Provides a way to share an activity with 
family and friends @ Establishes good heart-healthy habits in chil- 
dren and counters the conditions (obesity, 
high blood pressure, poor cholesterol lev- 
els, poor lifestyle habits, etc.) that lead to 
heart attack and stroke later in life@ In older 
people, helps delay or prevent chronic ill- 
nesses and diseases associated with aging 
and maintains quality of life and indepen- 
dence longer. 
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Heart 

ealers 
‘1 Have your blood 
pressure checked every 
once or two years. 
2 Remove fat from 
meat and poultry 
before cooking; drain it 
after browning; chill 
soups and stews after cooking. 
3 Exercise for at least 20 minutes a day. 
4 Keep salt intake below 3 grams every day. 
5 Avoid smoking or using any other tobacco 
products. 
6 Maintain your weight at the level of your 
height. Hop on the scales regularly. 
7 Read a book or listen to music to relieve 
‘stress. Go for long walks. Breathe easy. 
8 Have no more than two alcoholic beverages 
a day; the less the better. 
9 Eat fruits and vegetables which provide 
vitamins, minerals and fibre with few calories. 
10 Enjoy life. 


cling are some of the 
more common alterna- 
tives to a regular exer- 
cise program. They are 
fun too. Other ways to 
sneak exercise into your 
daily routine: walk dur- 
ing your lunch hour or 
coffee break; hop on 
your bicycle and take a 
ride every morning or 
evening; park your car 
as far away from your 
destination as possible 
so you can walk to and 
from it; dump the el- 
evator and take the 
stairs wherever possible, even to the third floor and 
above; deliver messages by hand rather than using 
inter-office phones or e-mail; wash your own car on 
holidays; take your dog for a walk; walk up to your 
television set and switch it on or off, don’t use the 
remote; do housework; and, sports. 

Doctors, however, recommend walking and cy- 
cling as two of the best ways to keep fit. To take a 
good long walk all you need is a pair of shoes that you 
find comfortable on your feet. A count of 80 to 100 
steps initially should be adequate. Once set, you may 
increase the pace to about 110 steps per minute for 
five minutes, then increase it again to 130 steps per 
minute, stretching it up to about 30 minutes or less. 

Cycling, either at home on a stationary bike or 
outdoors, is perhaps the best cardiovascular exercise, 


Heart 
hazards 


Doctors have lined up 
smoking, drinking and 
drugs as potential risks 
for heart attack and even 
sudden cardiac death. 

if you are a smoker, 
moderate or excessive, the first thing you have to try and do 
is quit. The sooner you quit, the better for your heart. 
Nicotine in the bloodstream can tear the inner surface of 
blood vessels in your body. Nicotine also leads to a high 
concentration of carbon dioxide into the smoker's lungs. 
Eventually, both result in narrowing and clogging the arteries. 
Fortunately, reversing the damage is as easy. 

Drinking alcohol in moderation may not pose a risk, drink 
in excess and you will have a serious problem on your hands. 
Drugs, not just illegal drugs like cocaine and marijuana 
but even prescribed medications, can have a serious effect 
on your heart. While doctors prescribe the exact dosage of 

medicines, there is no such luck with the “other” drugs. 
Having these, even in small quantities, can be potentially 
harmful. 


so long as you ride a bike you are 
comfortable with. 
Diet 

A healthy heart menu should 
go hand in hand with a good exer- 
cise program. Foods you should be 
eating often are: fish and poultry 
(de-skinned), lean ‘cuts of beef, 
fruits and vegetables, skim milk or 
low-fat dairy items, whole grain 
products, and polyunsaturated fats 
(safflower, corn, soybean oil). 

Hints: Maintain a food diary. 
Avoid fried food, instead try bak- 
ing, steaming, broiling, boiling or 
roasting. If possible, weigh your- 
self once a fortnight. Skipping 
meals seldom helps, it may only cause acidity. Eat a well-bal- 
anced diet. Remove fat from meat and poultry before cooking. 
Drain it off after browning. Remove the hardened fat from the 
surface of soups and stews after cooling them. Eat less of organ 
meats. Have more fruits or vegetables every day. Likewise, eat 
more breads, cereals or grains. Remember, the total fat intake 
should be less than 30 per cent of total calories daily. 
Vitamins 

Vitamins must be taken only after consulting your doctor. 
The anti-oxidant nutrients beta-carotene, vitamin E and vita- 
min C are, no doubt, good for you, but they don’t always ensure 
adequate protection against heart disease. Minerals are vital for 
a healthy heart. The big four minerals — calcium, potassium, 
magnesium and sodium — are vital for cardiovascular fitness. 
The key is balance. 
Prashant Trikannad 
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CAPSULES 


Sleepy after sex 


Most men — and women — fall asleep right after sex much to the 
annoyance of either partners. Don’t be alarmed. Sex is a vigorous 
activity like any other so it is natural that you feel the need to rest 
after you are finished. In many cases, after intercourse, partners may 
either rummage the refrigerator for that extra bite, watch television 
or read a book. What you can do to pre-empt your bed mate from 
revolting is to train for it. Regular exercise will give you the stamina, if 
hot for more sex, at least to have a conversation afterward. Switch 
from night games to morning practices. Give it a try before breakfast. 
Research suggests that mornings are peak time for sex. Eat before 
the act as it will boost your energy levels. 


E. Coli can 
kill cancer 


Canadian 
researchers have 
found that the 
deadly E.Coli bacteria not only helps shrink 
tumours but they also prevent them from 
reappearing. The best part is that there seem 
to be no ill effects. The potent toxin drug 
called verotoxin, produced by the E.Coli 
bacteria, which usually causes diarrhoea, was 
injected into human brain tumors implanted in 
mice. It not only shrank the tumors, but none 
of the tumors reappeared. Researchers say a 
little bit of the toxin can’t hurt so long as the 
tumours are eliminated. 


Drink, and still feel shy 


Anew study suggests that alcohol may not, 
after all, make shy men — and women — less 
nervous in social situations. Instead, it says the 
effect could be psychological, The study based 
its findings after analysing the effects of alcohol 
on people with social phobia. To find out 
whether alcohol really did reduce anxiety, a 
psychiatrist at the University of Michigan had 
some 40 people with social phobia drink an 
unknown amount of alcohol before giving two 
impromptu speeches before an audience — one 
before consuming alcohol and the other 
afterward. However, consuming alcohol made 
no difference to anxiety levels of the volunteers 
who gave the second speech. People think 
drinking Is helpful especially in a frightening 
situation, but it is probably not the best way to 
cope with fear. 


And while you're in the bathroom... 


problems. 


Ifyou are a man, the best place to check whether you are as healthy as you think you are is the 
bathroom. And ideally, when you are having a bath, for that is when you are naked. 

Check your urine: \t should be clear. Yellow means you are dehydrated and need to drink more 
water. Blood red or cloudy white colours could mean either kidney stones, bladder or prostate 


Hop on the scales: Check your weight every day for a week so you know your average weight. Any 


fluctuations later could mean something wrong, either loss of appetite, stress or illness. See the doctor, 

Peer at your eyes: Don't neglect bags under the eyes -- could be possible high blood pressure. Or, it 
could just be hereditary, Inflammation of the eye, if chronic, should be shown to a doctor. Abnormal 
puffiness of the eye-lids may hint at heart or kidney ailments. 

Look below: A self-examination of the testicles is a must. Feel each testicle for any lumps, 
hardness or other abnormal swelling, or any pain or heaviness — signs of the rare testicular cancer. 

Open your mouth: Peer closely into your mouth — the gums, inside of the lips and cheeks, the 
tongue and below the tongue. Small, white ulcers, known as cold sores, are harmless and occur largely 
due to stress. Unusual are red or white discolorations, ulcers or lumps — signs of oral cancer, which, if detected early, can be cured. 
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£0 
HEALTHY READS/Davat MircHanoant 


Aim for the skies 


If you change your beliefs, you can become rich, heal disease and find true 
happiness — an explosion of New Age books guarantee nothing less than 


miracles 


Heal thy self 


cernnc oWWinivoun ure. Healing the Past by Arian 
Sarris, Llewellyn Publica- 
tions 1996, Distributed by 
IBD, $12.95 

Healing the Past, a New 
Age book written by a coun- 
sellor and psychic, promises 
to unshackle you from the 
blocks in your past that pre- 
vent you from moving 
ahead. It is a rehash of some 
of the so-called New Age 
wisdom to heal one’s self. 
‘The author first teaches you 
how to visualise a higher self, which then helps you find 
your higher purpose in life, correct traumatic childhood 
emotions, align your body vibrations, stop attracting 
negative people, dissolve phobias, and contact your soul. 
‘This self will even allow you to go back into past lives 
and correct incidents that are affecting your life tod 
tis really amusing to read a western author's simplistic 
aberrant view of karma and her creative ways of over- 
coming it. The New Age fanatic would have heard it 
all. Buy it if you are curious. 


Improve your self-worth 
EBrveryday Enlightenment 


| byDan Millman, Warner Books 
DAN MILLMAN 1999, Distributed by IBD, 
EVERYDAY special Indian price: $11.95 
ENLIGHTENMENT Dan Millman’s book Everyday 


Enlightenmentisoneofthe few New 
Age books thatislikely tobe helpful. 


yi Inthisbook, Millman provides you 
\3 i with tools for personal growth. He 
| starts by advising you to be aware of 

THETWELVEGATEWAYS | _ Your own feeling of self-worth and 
4 then provides you with tools to im- 
proveuponit. Next, hegoes ontotell 
you howto develop your will powerso thatyou end up doing what 
youwanttoachieve. He goes on to teach youhow to develop more 


Eat and still lose weight 


Eat More Weigh Less by 
Dr Dean Omish 1994, 
Distributed by IBD, 
$6.99 

Dr Dean Ornish is the 
famous American cardi- 
ologist who proved that it 
is possible to reverse heart 
disease using a program of 
diet, yoga, meditation and 
exercise. In this book, he 
teaches how to lose weight 
and become healthier by 
changing what you eat. 
Basically, his program relies on a very low-fat veg- 
etarian diet, where no extra oil is used for cooking, 
One can thus eat as one likes and loose weight quite 
effectively. This diet will help most people lose weight. 
Unfortunately, many people find it difficult to stick 
to a fat-free diet. This is a diet that I often recom- 
mend but under medical supervision since research 
shows that many Indians develop abnormalities in 
their blood Lipids (cholesterol) because they are car- 
bohydrate intolerant. 


WEIGH LESS 


& 


Dk, DEAN OrNISH'S: 
Lite Croce Weckam 
FOR LOSIN 

Wi 


EAT ALY ORIN RECS 


energy, manage your emotions, sexuality, and find inner peace. I 
found the sections on ‘facing your fears’ especially useful as many 
people let their fears hold them back. The section on handling 
moneyis quite practical and useful, refreshingly different from some 
New Age authors who advise you to sit and imagine money flow- 
ing to you from a universal source. 

What I really liked about Millman’s book are the chapters on 
“Tlluminating Your Shadow.” All ofus have a part of us that we of- 
ten deny, that is a tendency to be cruel, immature, dishonest etc. 
He teaches ways one can become aware of the shadow aspects of 
one’s self, He rightly cautions one against self-criticism; what one 
needs do is to become aware of these aspects so that one can trans~ 
form them. He then goes on to teach one how to develop one’s in- 
tuition, compassion and, finally, he emphasises the need to “Serve 
the World” for ithas nourished, fed and supported you. This is not 
abookjustto be read, rather itis a book that provides you with most 
of the tools you need to transform yourself. 
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POWERSTEERING/Vecres Mauik 


5 a bonnet 
retch out 
——" orever 


Ty R= IN, WHETHER IN INDIA OR 

ad, the design pundits, and 

| hile we in India never really left the 
W at S retro age, there are enough signposts along 


the highway of new versions to indicate that 


what never went away is coming back! 
U Nn f In the first instance, we have two cars from 


cturer, though you may have 


the same manu! 
to stretch your imagination a bit in both cases. 
The first is the ever-popular ‘Mini’, a Brit- 
ish brand that now belongs to the German 
| BMW. Credited with having changed the 


The “new” Maruti Zen Classic sparks off a retro buzz in the Indian market 


by world-class cars 


you want to be part of 
the retro move in India and, 
at the same time, also be in 
a car that goes fast, wait 
for the Zen MPFI (multi- 
point fuel injection) 


way cars were built with the then radical transverse engine 
layout over 40 years ago, this car has sold over 5.3 million 
worldwide. Our own Maruti-800 and Omni, in compari- 
son, have managed about 2.1 million built in less than 16 
years. 

If “they” can continue with the ‘Mini’ for 40 years, then 
begets the question: why shouldn't “we” also do the same 
with the Maruti-800, suitably upgraded, of course! The first 
‘Mini’ that was introduced in 1959 made the Ambassador 
(Morrix Oxford) from the same era look positively ultra- 
modern, But an amazingly designed package which spelt 
utility all the way ensures that it will continue well past the 
next millennium. 

Just like it seems it may very well happen with the Am- 
bassador and Maruti-800 in India, too. Both cars look well 
set to continue providing economical transport well into the 
next millennium, suitably upgraded obviously. So next time 
somebody tries to tell you that we seem to be getting stuck 
with “old-fashioned” cars in India, you know what to say... 

‘The version of the ‘Mini’ shown, incidentally, is due to 
be launched in 2001 and has been named (what else), the 


None for the roads 

Toomany new cars are being launched inthenextfew 
months, too many gush-gush reports on them coming 
your way too. What is the best advice anybody can give? 

This old man says, let the new ones last one Indian 
summer before you spend your hard-earned money on 
them! Notest-track or lab anywhere inthe world hasbeen 
abletoreplicate, say, the experience of being stuckin slow 
moving traffic going downhill and uphill alternately, at 
heights of over 6,000 feet with ambient temperatures well 
over 40 degree C. 

And nothing on any planet known can replicate our 
roads. 


“new Mini”. 

The other one, with a 
bonnet that seems to stretch 
out forever, is the BMW Z- 
8. The largely aluminium 
based roadster sprints to 100 
kmph in five seconds and, 
more importantly, comes to 
adead stop from that speed 


in 2.5 seconds. Capable of 


speeds in excess of 250 

mph, the BMW Z-8 is 

electronically limited to a 

maximum of 155 mph or 

250 kmph. 

Here again the essence 
of the day is retro, Styled 
after the BMW-507 of the 

1950s, the one exception exter- 
nally is for the head lamps. Oth- 
erwise, typical 1950s, long front 
section, short overhangs, a large 
front grille, extra-large wheels 
and air-scoops on both sides. 

Under the bonnet, well, a 
different story. A 5-litre V-8, 
throwing out 400 bhp at 6,600 
rpm, controlled by a six-speed 
manual gearbox. The BMW Z- 
8, presented to the public for 
the first time during the 1999 
September Frankfurt Motor 
Show. 

Which, therefore, brings us 
to the retro buzz in the Indian 
market, courtesy the “new” 
Maruti Zen Cla Nothing 
different under the bonnet, and 
justa new front wrapped around 


Tips on 
the trip 


Fuel saving tips come fast 
and furious, but how often are 
they practical? It is not possible 
to always “be in 5th gear as soon 
as you reach 40 kmph.” What are 
you supposed to do when a 
rickshaw pulls out in front of 
you? 

Here are a few tips which 
may have been mentioned 
before, and some not. Taken 
together, they'll help. These are 
in addition to normal service and 
tuning. 

@ If you're driving an older 
vehicle, check the fuel tank lid. 
Very often an incorrect one can 
cause major evaporative and/or 
spillage losses. 

@ Take fuel only in the 
mornings, when it is still cold 
from its overnight sojourn in the 
underground tanks. 

@ Try to go to the filling 
station yourself. There is nothing 
much you can do about in-house 
pilferage, though. We've had a 
case of a car cleaning guy who. 
would liberate about half-a-litre 
petrol every day. 

@ Clean or replace the air 
filter as often as you can, 
especially in dusty places, which 
means 99 per cent of India. 

@ Check quantity being 
dispensed using a master 
measure. 


the grille with round head lamps and tail lamps, 


right? Wrong. 


‘There is a brand new multi-point fuel i 
tion (MPFI) system all ready to go, and if 


want to be part of the retro move in India and yet, 
at the same time, also be in a car that goes fast, 
wait for the Zen MPFI. The Maruti Zen has 
always been a car that goes fast and is, for lack of 
abetter word, eminently adept at being flung about 
Indian roads. The simple fact that it has a low 
centre of gravity means that it can take on more 
power and yet not make you feel as though you 
are riding a tilting bowl of jelly. 

Now if only Maruti could “retro” back to the 
quality of oe they made when they first started 
in India... 
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Bateclarion 


Not for the 


exelusive use 


of members 


Intellectual stimulation only. 
No centrespreads. No nudes, 
No gratuitous sex. 


Gentleman. Mindspace for men. 


MINDSWEEP/pr DavAL MIRCHANDANI 


The dilemma 
of divorce 


A lone child keeps his warring 
parents from separating 


After only seven years of marriage, my wife and I seem to 
be heading for a divorce. The split would have probably 
occurred longagohaditnotbeen forourfive-year-oldson. 
NeithermywifenorIwanthimtosufferthemental trauma 
ofliving with a single parent. Buta friend of mine, who is 
adoctor, tells mesometimes children growuphappierand 
healthier living with either parent than living with both 
and witnessing their nasty 
fights every day. My 
wife and I could ss 
force ourselves to 
adjust for the sake 
of our child but I 
am not sure it’s go- 
ing to work in the 
long run. What is 
the best situation? 
— SKM, 
Indore 


LET ME START BY SAYING 
that I am not against divorce, 

because sometimes it is the only sane answer toa 
difficult situation. I also agree that in many cases 
children do better when they no longer have to 
witness their parents battling. 

It appears that both of you want to do what is best for 
your child, therefore, I suggest that you consult a good mar- 
riage therapist who can help you resolve your differences be- 
fore you even consider divorce. Children observe and learn 
from their parents so if they see them fighting and having a 
hostile relationship they end up believing that this is what 
marriageis allabout. This often hasan adverse effect on their 
future mental and physical health; children are more likely 
to develop psychological disorders like depression as they 
grow up; they are also more likely to fall ill and tend to livea 
few years less than children from happy families. 

Dr Judith S Wallerstein, the author of Surviving the 
Breakup: How Children and Parents Cope with Divorce, has 
researche i many children whose parents have been divorced 
She observes that in all those years she has 
where there was an amicable divorce 
ological effects on the child were all 
, the main adverse effecton chil- 


dren is on their love relationships after they become adults. She 
also says the main image they have internalised in their hearts 
and minds aboutaman and womanisone of failure. Many grow 
up feeling the world is an unpredictable and unsafe place. 
Therefore, your best option would be to try and repair your 
relationship and regain your lost passion foreach other. The first 
step you both need to take is to resolve that you will stick it out 
through thick or thin. Then you will need to forgive each other 
forreal orimagined acts, andstartwithaclean slate. Oftenasmall 
ritual helps here: for example, you could both write downall your 
resentments for the other and then burn or bury the list to 
symbolise your willingness to forgive each other. You will also 
need to learn how to appreciate each other; you could possibly 
start by realising that your partner is one of the few people who, 
like you, wants the best for your child. Focus on doing agreeable 
things for each other, try and give each other as many pleasant 
surprises as possible. Read my column in the July 1999 issue for 
further tips on improvingyourrelationship. Also, remember that 
itis often difficultto revitalise 
a relationship without out- 
side help, so your best option 
would be to see a counsellor. 
Failing this, it may be 
helpful for you to attend 
arelationship enhance- 
ment seminar. If you 
need advise on 
choosing one, write 
to me with a self- 
addressed stamped envelopeat 
P.O. Box 19950, Mumbai - 


FARZANA 


Tfyou both eventually decide to 
separate, try and see to it that the 
process is aspeacefulas possible. Divorce lawyers 
have a tendency to get partners to focus on each other's 
negatives so that they can get their clients a better deal, thus 
increasing the antagonism. Try and work outa fair settlement 
for yourself and only use one lawyer to file the papers. Both 
of you will still need to learn to co-operate and be nice to each 
other. After all, you will still have to deal with each other for 
the sake of your child, like visits, meeting with grandparents, 
holidays, emergencies, illnesses, finances, school, and not the 
least, step-parents. You will have to avoid criticising each other 
and forcing your child to take sides. 

Often because of their own pain, parents are unable to 
focus on their children’s needs. The child feels neglected and 
even more insecure, so it is important to try and understand 
things through your son’s eyes. You will also need to spend 
time and effort trying to make him feel more secure by ex- 
plaining that both of you love him and will always be there 
for him. Children often tend to blame themselves for what is 
going wrong, therefore, you will have to make it clear to your 
child that you are separating because you cannot get on with 
each other and that he has nothing to do with it. Y 
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ASTROLOGY /Naveoo SHASTRY 


Aries MARCH 21 - APRIL 20 

The focus will be on work/business and rela- 
tionships. You will be lucky in both cases. 
New friends and associates could also help 
open new doors to success. Though oppor- 
tunities will come your way, be choosy and 
measure the actual benefits to you. You could 
even think of taking a few risks to give your career/business 
graph a boost. Money-wise and health-wise too the period will 
be easy, but avoid excess expenses. 


Taurus APRIL 21 - MAY 20 
On the financial front, check your expenses 
and avoid unnecessary loans. The period is 
also not favourable for new investments or 
property matters. However, you can expect 
improvements by the middle of the month. 
Tats All the same, avoid unnecessary risks for the 
Present. The latter half of the month is also good for promo- 
tions, new job/business ventures, migration and new relation- 
ships. The month’s main activities will include shopping, pic- 
nicking, re-furbishing the house etc. 


Gemini MAY 27 - JUNE 27 

If you find yourself slipping into a dull phase 
then it is more a case of your losing enthusi- 
asm. Opportunities don’t always stare in your 
face, you may have to do a bit of digging and 
even take a few chances. Money-wise and 
health-wise there is nothing much to worry. 
At work/business you may feel a bit low as 
you feel that your work is going unnoticed. That shouldn’t stop 
you from performing well. Chances to travel or take short vaca- 
tions are possible. 


Cancer JUNE 22 - JULY 23 

A good period for students, researchers etc. 
This is the time to catch up with new knowl- 
edge that will help you in your career/busi- 
ness. This is also a good phase for relation- 
ships and the eligible may find this a favour- 
able month. The focus will be on your homefront. From refur- 
bishing to playing host to relatives and friends, you will find 
yourself being increasingly occupied by household matters. 
Avoid unnecessary expenses. Your health needs watching. 


Leo JULY 24 - AUG 23 

Prepare yourself for some tough competition 
or opposition either at work/business or in 
your personal life. To emerge a winner, rely 
On your inherent strengths and gut feeling. 
No doubt, friends will be helpful, provided you 
seek their help. For some, appreciation from 
seniors and associates and rewards are possible; but these 
shouldn't stop you from aiming at higher goals. The period is 
also good for travel and new investments. 


Virgo AUG 24 - SEPT 23 

The focus will be on the homefront this month 
and you will find more of your time being 
taken up by family or household matters. 
Functions or ceremonies are also possible and 
you may have to budget for extra expenses. 
However, money-wise you won't have much 
to worry. You may also be able to tap extra 
sources of income. The period is also good for investment and 
property matters. On the health front too you won't have much 
to worry. Travel is likely for some. 


Libra SEPT 24 - OCT 22 

At work/business, though you may face 
more competition, you will be able to stay 
ahead. You may have to be a bit more dip- 
lomaticinyour approach. Thisis alsoa good 
period to review your performance and set 
new targets. On the homefront, increasing 
expenses may bea cause for concern. How- 
ever, improvements are possible towards the month's end. Your 
health needs watching, though. Avoid stress related problems. 
Travel or migration is possible for some. 


Scorpio OCT 23 - NOV 22 

For some it would be a shift from an event- 
ful month to a dull one. All the same, it will 
be a busy period both at work and at home 
with routines taking up most of your time. 
You may also have to put up with delays and hurdles. However, 
keep your cool as this is a passing phase. Money-wise you won't 
have much to worry, but health-wise you have to be abit cautious. 
The period is favourable for new investments and property 


matters, but avoid unnecessary speculation. 


Sagittarius NOV 23 - DEC 22 

Ifyou are having difficulty converting your 
efforts into successes then you ought to 
reconsider your strategy or review your 
goals. The period is good for new invest- 
ments and speculation. However, avoid 
unduerisks. The period is also good fornew 
friendships, promotions, newventures etc. 
There will be opportunities to party, picnic and travel. Health-wise, 
the period is not altogether favourable. However, if you are 
Cautious you won't have much to worry. 


Capricorn DEC 23 - JAN 20 
You are entering a favourable phase of all- 
round improvement and you can expect 
changes both at work/business and at 
home. These could range from promotions, 
——, improved incomes and new jobs or ven- 
tures tonew friendships or relationships, or simply an easy, relaxed 
pace. However, on the financial and health fronts, you have to be 
a little cautious. The period is favourable to cash on previous in- 
vestments, avoid new risky investments. Travel is possible for 
some. 


Some of you may find yourself entering are- 
flective mood. This is a good time to review 
and plan. You can expecta more favourable 
4] phase for career/business and money mat- 
ters a couple of months later. The current 
period is also right for those in research and 
the arts. Friendships and relationships won't be difficult to man- 
age as long as you don’t slip into one of your pensive moods. 
3 . take on just enough work/responsibility as 
you can manage. Avoid unnecessarystress. 
The period is good for students, researchers, writers, artists etc. 
On the financial front, you won'thave much to worry as longas you 


are within your budget; but on the health front, guard against 
fatigue, fevers or stomach problems. 


\ A 
; 


| Aquarius JAN 21 - FEB 19 


Both at work/business and at home, while 
the improvement phase continues for 
some, prepare yourself for a few hurdles, 
delays and new responsibilities. However, 


| Pisces FEB 20 - MARCH 20 
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Odd man out 


It's not enough to be invited to 
an aristocratic gathering, you 
should have enough blue blood 
to be noticed 


AT VASU'S RECEPTION. 
font: two men in expensive 
expensive silks. 

ce a week ago in Kerala, at 
lowed by receptions in 
mily friends and business 


I was given to 
fiends here. 
down-to- 


school, he 
aristocrat bo 


ladder. 


mop my 


invitees. 
heaped w 
married. 


present of an Akbarallys’ 
was commonplace. 

e Banarasi saree I slouched 
looked at it and then at me 
decided I was not suited 
ed her attention to the 
ally unseen. I dashed 
ed the envelope containing 


boxes. I then moved into 


the centre of the room; a mistake, as I later realised. 

The room was packed with aristocracy. Expensive suits, 
costly silks, designer wear and pricey fragrances intermingled 
to create a heady aura. Suits shook hands with suits and 
embraced silks or designer wear, and silks embraced silks 
and designer wear. Each time any of this happened near me 
I was elbowed aside, as if 1 was one of the furniture. Worse 
was to come when I joined the line of well-wishers waiting 
to shake the bride’s and groom's hands. 

As I came up to the couple, it was the bride's hand I was 
to shake first; but she pulled her hand away and looked past 
me, I moved, or rather was violently pushed by the dark brown 
suit behind, towards the groom, Vasu, my old classmate. Vasu 
put out both hands to steady me. He gently pushed me aside 
and began to chat with the indolent brown suit behind. I felt 
hurt. But much worse was yet to come. 

A waiter carrying a tray of drinks walked passed me, 
though I tried to attract his attention. I spotted 
another waiter with drinks and walked 


towards him with my right hand 
ls extended. Just as I came near he 
te pushed past me to offer a drink to the 


KY dark blue suit who sat chatting with a 
r beauty in a black mini. She had great 
legs. I tried to eclipse my woe with 
the sight ofher shapely, silly-smooth 
legs. But not for long. A black suit 
dashing for the girl with the stunning 
slegs pushed me off my legs. 

‘That was the last straw. I decided 
to be man enough and make myself, 
heard. I walked up to Vasu’s elder 
brother, Vinay, and spoke in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘I'm leaving,” 

“So soon?” he asked. 

“Yeah. This is hardly the place 
for a person like me. I’m reduced 
to almost being part of the 
furniture,” I confessed. 

“Sorry. What's that you said? 

The furniture? A lot of people 
noticed the furniture and the 
furnishings,” said Vinay. “I'm sorry... 
eh... Mr... eh... I'm sorry, but there is 
somebody waiting to talk to me.” 
Tangrily watched Vinay amble away. 
Someone tapped on my shoulder. I 
turned round and found the girl in the black mini and 
stunning legs asking me, “Do you have a light on you?” 
I gasped and gurgled incoherently. A dude in white suit 
drew up and flicked a gold-plated lighter that gave outa tune. 
“Oh, how cute,” said the girl flicking ash in my direction. 
A fat woman in a red saree with gold borders blocked my 
view of the girl. The woman asked me, “Where should I put 
the waste plates?” 
“I don’t know,” I said angrily and stormed out iy 
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SEXES NEXUS/suma varucHeEse 


Knocking for nirvana 


Is enlightenment a male prerogative? 


HAD THIS REALLY NICE YOGA TEACHER WHO WAS 

the epitome of tolerance and acceptance. Yoga 

was beyond all sects, he told us, and applied to 
anyone in any stage of evolution. He dealt gently with 
my plastercast limbs that refused to fold docilely into 
any kind of pose, and didn’t turn a hair when I bunked 
class. Eating non-vegetarian food, smoking, drinking, 
every vice was attributed to wasana (inherent tenden- 
cies) which must be allowed to drop away on their 
own. 


He maintained that women could not at- 
tain enlightenment. With airy confi- 
dence he argued the impossibility of the 
case. How enlightenment happened 
only toa handful, how the enlightened 
simply had nothing to dowith the mun- 
dane world after attaining 
their lofty goal and cer- 
tainly never spoke (which 
Ithink in his case was the 
definitive argument), and} 
how no women in history 
was known to be enlight- 
ened. In vain I pointed out 
the names of contemporary 
god women such as Mata 
Amritanandamayi, and Mata 
Anandamayi Ma, in vain I told 
him of my own acquaintance with 
at least two women of indisputable 
spiritual attainment. He would have “~~ 
none of it. What really hurt, of course, was that there 
Iwas, in hot pursuit of that samestatus and the man 
‘was out to deny it to me. What! Was I going to be 
done out of all that lovely sat-chit-ananda | had been 
chasing virtually for a decade? 

Tt was never the same between me and the yoga 
teacher after that. I dropped out after a while, and 
though I miss the yoga and its absence will probably 
delay my appointment with samadhi. 'm not beaten 
yet. ll get there, I bet will! The pity, of course, is that 
Twon’t be able to crow over him when I approach him 
ina shower of golden light to the sound of celestial 
trumpets. We enlightened souls are supposed to be 
beyond revenge. I shall just have to be content with 
radiating an extra dose of love and compassion, defi- 
nitely compassion, over him, 

Mind you, this isn’t the first time women have 
been denied access to self-realisation. Many masters 
utter hoary warnings against women reciting the 
Gayatri mantra or Om. They say it causes damage to 


But the man was obdurate on one issue. { (@ 


woman's reproductive organs which are located within her, unlike 
that ofa man. Is this mere propaganda or could this really be true? I 
haven't the slightest idea but when I get enlightened and can tune 
into God’s radio station, as my current guru putsit, it’s the first thing 
Imean to find out. Meantime, I'm chanting Om with the best of them, 
and taking a chance that my reproductive organs won't fall off. 

If mokshais a gentleman’s club for the traditionalists, women have 
their revenge in the growing band of new-agers who believe in exactly 
the opposite. They say that women have 
an inbuilt advantage in spiritual mat- 
ters because of innate qualities such 

as sensitivity, caring, conciliation 
rather than confrontation ofall, less 
ego. Thanks to centuries of oppres- 
sion women have learnt to bend with- 
out breaking, all of which holds them 
in good stead along the spiritual path, 
where the Big Goal, as everyone knows, 
is dropping the ego. Indeed, the great 
quest in these times for men and women 
\ alike, is the search for the feminine self. 
Moreover, the spiritual world today is 
clogged with women. Enter any yoga 
centre, meditation class, reiki initiation 
class, tarot reading and you'll find that 
women outnumber men by far. And spir- 
itual masters are unanimous in asserting 
g that the key to the impending new age 
of peace, joy and harmony lies in the lib- 
eration of women. 

So where does the truth actually lie? 
© “Which sex has the advantage on spiritual turf? 
Probably both. Balance, after all, is the key issue. Oriental philosophy, 
by which I mean Indian and Chinese, reiterate that balance derives 
from the union of opposing principles, of yin and yang, purusha and 
prakriti, shiva and shakti. The feminine, in its turn, must discover and 
attain the masculine qualities of assertion, confidence and forward 
orientation to qualify for divine status. What’s happening just now, 
though, is that the world is suffering from an overdose of the masculine 
principle. We are overrun with conflict, competition, violence and domi- 
nation. Itis in this context that the feminine is asserting itself, requir- 
ing men to become more gentle, introspective, more co-operative. The 
idea finally is for both men and women to be complete in themselves, 
to overcome their gender-based limitations. 

The simple truth asserts itself at every level. For balance and 
completion men need women and women need men, whether at the 
gross, mundane level of everyday life at the more stratified zone of 
enlightenment. Let's call a truce, shall we? 


Suma Varughese, a former editor of Society, switched over to Life 
Positive, as bureau chief, because she was looking for an occupation 
more in tune with her thinking 
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FOREPLAY/Mawuia Narayan 


Cooking up a libido 


There can be no greater turn-on than a man who cooks for you 


E CHOPS THE POTATOES, TOMATOES AND CHILLIES 
and watches the onion rings in the pan on the fire 
just the right shade of brown. Then he eases 
the vegetables in, puts in succulent pieces of chicken sprinkled 
with sticks of cardamom and clove, adds a couple of spoons 
of ginger garlic paste, a dash of tamarind, some sprigs of 
mint, ladles of fresh curd... 
A fine film of sweat glistens on his torso 
as he stirs the gravy. His features take on a 
peculiarly worshipfal set as the curry be- 
gins to bubble and the aroma wafts around 
the room. He pokes at the bits of simmer- 
ing meat and brings a half scoop of curry to 
his lips. One sip and he’s off again, adding 
a dash ofsalt, a sprinkling of peppercorns, 
an extra hint of haldi... 
All the while Kishore Kumar is 
yodeling away on the CD system. 
Really, there can be no greater 
turn-on than a man who cooks for 
you. He doesn’t have to be a pro- 
fessional — a qualified chef is ~ 
probably all diplomas and dex- 
terity in the kitchen but not nec- 
essarily in the bedroom. Who 
knows, perhaps, he forgets to take 
offhis apron, maybe even leaves his 
hat on. No, you don’t mean the 
trained curry seducer, the Ph.D. in 
gasping gravies, the professor of 
batata bewitchment and thrashing 
tomatoes. You mean the garden- 
variety once-in-a-while-I-wanna- 
please-you kind of cook. He might 
take an hour-and-a-half toiling ( J 
over his creation, a couple of his j : 
fingers might add to the particu- ©. 
lar flavour of his creation, he 
might leave the kitchen looking 
like it was caught in a hurricane, but 
you will forgive him all that and more 
‘once you tuck into your meal. Ah! the 
piquant taste of love and longing in the tadka 
daal, \ust and lyricism in the baurji, tenderness and torridity 
in the chicken curry... 
There’s no doubt about it, food talks. It shouts and sings 
and groans. It whispers sweet somethings in your ear and 
sends you secret letters professing undying love, its scents 
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tell of promised pleasure gardens, it caresses your palate and 
gives you a foretaste of the indulgences to come. 

‘A man who cooks for pleasure, his and yours, will bring 
the same concentration to making love as he does to making 
moilees, the same skill to touching you as he does to turning 

out a roomali roti, the same expertise to erogenous zones 
as he does to fixing a mean egg curry rice, the same 
originality in love-making technique as he does 
to conjuring up a plate of inspired Chinese 
bhel. Ok, maybe his repertoire isn't quite so 
vast — maybe he specialises in omelets. Not for 
him the complexities of a Jiggs Kalra or 
an Ananda Solomon. Maybe he’s 
aone-curry man. Still, even per- 
fecting a single curry involves 
understanding the correct 
proportion of spice, the ac- 
curate measure of veg- 
etables to be included and, 
. of course, knowing the 
right moment to turn off 
the gas. A man might not 
win any culinary awards, 
butifhe’s cooking for you, 
those aren't the kinds of 
awards he’s interested in 
anyway. 
Remember how your 
mother always said that the 
way to a man’s heart was 
through his stomach as she bul- 
lied you into helping out in the 
kitchen? When a man cooks for 
you it means a whole lot of things 
not least of them being that he 
sticks his tongue out at gender ste- 
reotypes. How can you help feel- 
ing grateful and flattered? After that 
the bedroom is only a small leap away. 
But be warned, a man who cooks for you - 
who incorporates it in his seduction routine — is a 
man who is out to entrap you. Ladies, he is serious and if 
you aren’t particularly keen on sticking around and having 
a few babies, you had better cut loose and run after the first 
time you are treated to an arousing oyster masala, a sensual 
seeth kabab, a libidinows lollypop, or an erotic kheema ghotala. 
Then again, you could change your mind and stick around 
for a second helping and a third.. ¥Y 


Crazies of the world 


Damn it, | missed 

A carpenter was fixing the roof ofa church, when he 
struck his thumb. “Damn it, I missed!” he swore. 

The minister corrected him: “You shouldn't say such 
a thing in the church.” 

‘The carpenter soon struck his thumb again, “Damn 
it, I missed!” he yelled. The minister again corrected him. 

Again the carpenter struck his thumb, and again he 
yelled, “Damnit, I missed!” When the minister corrected 
him thistime, the carpenterasked, “What happensifabolt 
of lightning strikes me dead?” 

The minister said, “As a matter of fact it will!” and all 
ofasuddena bolt of lightening came through the roof and 
struck the minister dead. 

Somewherea large voice boomed, “Damnit, I missed!” 


Blind guy 

‘A blind guy was waiting at the bus stop when a dog 
came along, sniffed his leg, and peed all over it. The blind 
guy pulled outa piece of candy and put it down to the dog. 

‘A passer-bysaw the spectacleand promptlyasked him, 
“Whatare you doing?” the stranger asked, “You're not go- 
ing to give that dog a piece of candy for peeing on you, are 
you?” 

“No man,” said the blind guy, “I want to know which 
end is his head so I can kick it in the ass.” 


You've got mail 

Amanleft fora vacation. His wife, who was ona busi- 
ness trip, planned to join him the next day. Athis hotel, he 
decided to send his wife a quick e-mail. Unable to find her 
e-mail address, he typed it from memory. But he missed 
oneletterand his note went, instead, toan elderly preacher's 
wife, whose husband had just passed away. When the 
widow checked her e-mail shelet outa piercing scream and 
fell to the floor dead. At the sound, her family rushed into 
the room and saw a note on the screen: “Dearest wife, Just 
got checked in. Everything prepared for your arrival to- 
morrow. Your loving husband.” 


The after-life 
A couple made a deal that whoever died first would 


come back and inform the other of the after-life. The | 


woman's biggest feat was that there was no heaven. The 
husband was the first to go and true to his word he made 
contact. 

“Mary... Mary...“ 

“Ts that you Fred?” 

“Yes, I have come back like we agreed.” 

“What is it like?” 

“Well, I getup in the morning, [have sex, [have break- 
fast, I have sex, I bathe in the sun, then I have sex-twice, I 
have lunch, then sex pretty much all afternoon, supper, 
then sex till late at night, sleep, then start all over again.” 

“Oh Fred you surely must be in heaven.” 

“Hell no, I'ma rabbit in Kansas.” 


yp) 


When kids write to God... 

= Did you mean for the giraffe to look like that 
or was it an accident? 

= | went to this wedding and they kissed right 
in church. Is that okay? 

® It rained for our whole vacation and is my | 
father mad! He said some things about you but | 
hope you won't hurt him. | 

m Please send me a pony. | never asked for 
anything before. You can look it up. 

‘= | want to be just like my daddy when | get big, but not with so 
much hair all over. 

= How do you love all the people? There are only four in our 
family and | can never do it. 

= My brothers told me about being born, it doesn’t sound right. 
They are kidding, aren’t they? 

= If you watch me in church Sunday, I'll show you my new shoes. 

= We read Thomas Edison made light. But in Sunday school, we 
learned that you did it. So | bet he stole your idea. 


Things women know about 


What is the thinnest book in the world? 

What Men Know About Women. 

What is a man’s idea of foreplay? 

A half hour of begging. 

How can you tell if a man is sexually excited? 

He's breathing. 

What is the difference between men and government bonds? 
Bonds mature. 

What do men and beer bottles have in common. 
They are both empty from the neck up. 

How can you tell if a man is happy? 

Who cares? 

What is a man’s idea of helping you with housework? 
Lifting his legs so you can vacuum. 

What is the difference between men and E.T.? 

ET. called home. 
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GO! LD FLAKE i 


It?s Honeydew Smooth. 


staTuToay warnive: CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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EVENING 
CLASSICS 


IN 
POLYNOSIC 


Zodiac introduces the first in a series of classic evening wear. Featuring Polynosic, the new wonder fibre. 


Polypostc 
: COLLECTION 


FROM 


ZODIAC 


FINEST QUALITY SHIRTMAKERS. 
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